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75. " Gallows' Hill." Tins was the place of execution for the city. The 

spot marked by this name on Rocque's Map, was inside the yard of 
the present County Infirmary. After the erection of that building, 
in 1767, the centre of the green was used for executions. 

76. " St. Michael's gate" was an approach into St. John's Abbey; from it 

comes the name Michael's-lane. The existing gate at the angle of 
the town wall, where the lane leads down to the stream from 
Michael's-lane, seems to occupy the site of " St. Michael's-gate." 

77. " The Pound," was in front of the Railway Terminus; the new Castle- 

comer road ran through it. 

78. " Court-yard of the Castle." The ancient entrance was between two 

bastions facing the lawn. 

79. " Bowling-green of the Castle." 



TOPOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE SUBURBS OP KILKENNY. 

BY MR. JOHN HOGAN. 

{Continued from Vol. II., p. 480.) 

In our first excursion through the western suburbs of Kilkenny, 
our inquiries carried us as far as Walking's Green ; and before re- 
suming our suburban tour, it will be necessary that we first endea- 
vour to reduce to a proper classification the apparently complicated 
system of road-lines that surround the city, intersecting each other 
at various angles, as they converge towards their respective centres. 
On the accompanying map I have faithfully traced all the road- 
ways, both ancient and modern, of which any remains at present 
exist in our suburbs. One class of them approaches towards and 
enters the " Irishtown," and a second class belongs exclusively to 
the " Hightown." The whole appear to be the productions of five 
distinct and successive epochs — viz., roads of the most ancient or 
primitive period; roads of the medieval or ecclesiastical period; 
roads of the English period, or those opened in connexion with the 
residences of the Anglo-Norman settlers ; roads of the turnpike 
period; and the roads of the present century. To illustrate each 
of these, it will be necessary that we step beyond the suburbs, and 
follow those time-worn pathways to their respective destinations ; 
and thus endeavour to elucidate the original designs, the epochs, 
and the events which have produced the topographical distinctions 
and suburban outlines of our present city. 
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The origin of roads in Ireland ' is associated with those remote 
times when the traditions of the patriarchal creed formed the basis 



1 That Ireland in remote times was fur- 
nished with public roadways, is directly to 
be inferred from the possession of wheeled 
carriages by the inhabitants ; for it is clear 
and beyond doubt that the Milesian chiefs 
used war-chariots, and the nobility rode in 
open cars, long before the Christian era. We 
are told that, 750 years before Christ, "Ro- 
theact invented and first made use of chariots, 
that his crooked legs might not be seen." 
(See "A Clironological, Genealogical, and 
Historical Dissertation of the Royal Family 
of the Stewarts, writ by Dr. Matthew Ken- 
nedy, wherein we find a rare collection, of 
curious antiquity, out of choice Irish monu- 
ments ; dated at St. Germains, the 1st of 
June, 1704 — Signed, + Dojiinick, Arch- 
Bishop of Ardmagh, and Primate of all lie- 
land.") According to Mr. Curry, this Rothe- 
act, i. e , " possessor of wheels," who was 
killed by lightning A. m. 4007, "derived his 
name from his being the first who yoked 
four horses to a chariot in Erin." (See first 
volume of the Dublin " Atlantis.") It was 
by this Reitheachtaigh that chariots of four 
horses were first used in Ireland. " Annals 
of the Four Masters," " A. m. 4170.—" Ro- 
heaghty was the first king that ever used 
coaches with four horses in Ireland." — " An- 
nals of Clonmacnoise," quoted at the above 
date, note s. 

Eight years before our era, Maud, Queen 
of Connaught, rode in an open car, accom- 
panied by four chariots, one before, another 
behind, and one on either side (see " Ogy- 
gia," vol. i. p. 362 ; Dublin, 1793). For 
further illustrations of the antiquity of cha- 
riots in Erin, see the " Book of Rights," with 
the learned introduction and annotations of 
the editor ; the " History of Ireland," by Dr. 
Keating; the "Sick Bed of Cuchulainn," 
quoted from the " Yellow Book of Slane," 
by Eugene Curry, Esq., and, according to 
him, originally compiled from various other 
more ancient books by Maelmuire, who died 
in the abbey of Clonmacnoise, in the year of 
our Lord 1031. (This highly interesting 
fragment of ancient lore, accompanied by an 
English translation and a lithographed fac- 
simile of the original text, with learned an- 
notations by the editor, will be found in the 
"Atlantis," vol. i., p. 362; Dublin, 1858.) 

According to the Irish Annals quoted in 
the " Book of Rights," the ancient Irish had 
many roads, which were cleaned and kept 
in repair according to law ; and, if we be- 
lieve a bardic writer, the five great roads 



which in remote times radiated from " Team- 
hair" or Tara, into the dependent provinces 
of the island, were miraculously discovered 
on the same night on which the Suire, Nore, 
and Barrow began to flow, which, with many 
other wonderful phenomena, Nature ushered 
in atthe birth of Con " of the hundred battles." 
A3 the bards of ancient as well as modern 
times fully availed themselves of those poetic 
licenses denied to ordinary scribes, the mi- 
raculous formation of the roads, and the 
gushing forth of the " sister rivers" in ho- 
nour of King Con's birth-day, may be fairly 
questioned ; yet we are informed by the 
editor of the "Book of Rights" that, at 
whatever period those great roads were made, 
they indubitably existed, and are frequently 
referred to in Irish historical tales. The names 
of these roads were, " Slighe-asail," " Sliglie- 
Midhluachra," " Slighe-cualann," " Slighe- 
mhor," and " Slighe-dhala." The"Slighe" 
was a most ancient Irish road, and, accord- 
ing to " Cormac's Glossary," was so called 
because " it was made for the meeting of two 
chariots, i. e., the chariot of a king and the 
chariot of a bishop, so that each of them 
might pass by the other." For an account 
of these five great roads see " Annals of the 
Four Masters," A. D. 123 ; the " Ogygia," 
part iii. chap. 60; the "Book of Rights," 
(introduction) ; the " Sick Bed of Cuchu- 
lainn," where " Slighe-midhluachra" is men- 
tioned as the original road leading from the 
palace of " Emania," in the present county 
of Louth, to the great court of " Tara," in 
the centre of " Magh Breagh," i. e., " the 
magnificent plain," whence O'Heerin calls 
Tara " the Bregian fort" (" Tribes and Ter- 
ritories of Ancient Ossory"). " Slighe-Dhala" 
led from the south side of Tara hill into the 
country of Ossory; it is frequently men- 
tioned by Keating ; it entered the valley of 
the Nore through " Bealach Mor," and to 
the neighbourhood of which, for greater con- 
venience, St. Cronyn removed his cell, from 
which subsequently grew up the town of 
Rosciea. — Lanigan, vol. iii. p. 7. 

In Britain, four great roads departed from 
London before the time of the Romans, and 
constituted the southern, the south-western, 
the eastern, and north-eastern, as at present. 
Theirnames, as transmitted to us, were "Wat- 
ling-street," "Ikenild-street,"the"Fossway," 
and " Ermin-street." The present Watling- 
street, within the limits of the ancient city, 
is a remnant of the old road. It is situated 
near " London Stone," which ancient monu- 
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of the national worship. This primitive system accommodated to 
man's intellectual infancy the attributes of the Supreme Being, and 
symbolised His divine munificence by the medium or agents through 
which it was usually manifested. The corruption of this religion, 
which consisted in recognising the medium or instrument as the 
source and cause of perfection, constituted idolatry. When the 
Jews provoked the Divine anger by the worship of the golden calf, 
they only perverted or abused some ceremonial or formulary of the 
patriarchal ritual, which symbolized the Divine benevolence by the 
cow — this animal being one of the most important, as well as the 
most homely agents through which Providence ministers to the sup- 
port of the human family. Traces of a similar symbolism are to be 
found amongst the primitive traditions of most nations, 1 and the 
" Bovine legends," prevalent over Ireland, prove that at an early 
period it formed an extensive system of idolatry in this island. In 
the reign of Cormac-Mac-Airt, public adoration was offered to the 
" golden calf;" 2 and the story of " Donn Cuailgne," the intellec- 
tual bull, related in the curious tract called " Tain Bo Cuailgne," 
preserved in the Book of Leinster, 3 attests the high antiquity of 
this species of idolatry in Ireland. 

When Christianity had planted its standard, the Cross, on the 
ruins of Paganism, the romance of antiquity still hung around the 
ancient creed, and its venerable institutions still found many a 
faithful worshipper, who frequented as of yore the sacred groves and 
the mystic enclosures; and that the worship of the cow formed 
part of the proscribed rites of the time is directly to be inferred 
from the fact, that St. Benan, the contemporary of St. Patrick, 
found it necessary to impose two "Prohibitions on the King of 
Uladh" (Ulster), which are recorded in the " Book of Rights," 
and the first of which strongly resembles the injunction of the 
Apostle to the first Christians, namely, to abstain from the meat 
offered to idols : — 

ment was probably the standard or point of else than bovis caput, ' an ox-head,' the very 

departure for the four great original roads of name used by the Fathers to express this 

England. idolatry." For this and further illustrations 

For an account of these four roads, as also of the same curious subject, see a very rare 

for some interesting historical notices of the work, entitled, "Moses and Aaron — Civil 

ancient and modern roads of England and and Ecclesiastical Rites used by the Ancient 

Scotland, see " The Roads, Railroads, Ve- Hebrews," &c. ; by Thomas Godwyn, B. D. ; 

hides, and Modes of Travelling of Ancient London, 1685 ; p. 157, &c. See also two 

and Modern Countries," p. 46. interesting and learned papers on " Porcine" 

1 " The Egyptians worshipped their idol, and " Bovine," legends by W. Hacket, Esq. 

Apis, otherwise called Serapis, in a living "Transactions," vol. ii. p, 311. 
ox, and likewise in an image made in the 2 Keating's " History," Dublin edition, 

form and similitude of an ox. 'Serapis' 1844, vol. i. p. 304. 

is a Hebrew word, and comes from shor, 'an 3 " Transactions," new series, vol. ii. p. 

ox,' and apis, 'a face,' which is nothing 177. 
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" These are noble prohibitions 
To the bold King of Uladh, 



To celebrate the feast of the flesh of the bull 

Of Daire-Mic-Daire, the brow n and the rough ; 

To drink the water, whence strife ensues, 

Of Bo [the cow of] Neimheidh between two darknesses." 

—"Book of Eights," p. 25. 

Innumerable localities still retain the impress of this ancient 
mythology, and are so many surviving vestiges of those dark days 
when our Pagan ancestors dedicated the fields, the waters, and the 
roads to the worship of the cow; and hence, Acadh-Bo, " the field 
of the cow ;" Inis-bo-Jinde, " the island of the white cow ;" Bohur- 
na-Bo-Ruadh, "the road of the red cow;" Bohur-na-Bo-Jinne, 
" the road of the white cow," &c, &C. 1 Hence it would appear 
that the first roadways opened in Ireland were dedicated to this 
favourite animal, and that the obscure by-ways now known by the 
name of Bohur are the remains of the primitive roads of Pagan 
times. After the establishment of Christianity, the word bohur, 
bohar, or bothar, appears to have been applied to other roads than 
those of Pagan origin. In the primitive townland of Brabstown, 
in the parish of Tullaroan, where " St. Margaret's Well" gushes 
from under an aged ash, the remains of a neglected and obscure 
pathway is still called Bohur-Keirawn, and, according to the tra- 
dition of the neighbourhood, was originally opened by St. Kyran 
and his scholars from Saiger. In " Cormac's Glossary," this word 
bohur or bothar, though denuded of its primitive mystical significa- 
tion, still implies, in the etymology there given, its remote origin 
and peculiar office — " Bothar: two cows fit upon it, one lengthwise, 
the other athwart, and the calves and yearlings fit upon it along 
with them ; for if they were behind them, the cow that followed 
would wound them." We have two of those bohurs or bothars still 
existing in the suburbs of Kilkenny, namely, Bohur-na-thoundish, 
i.e., "the road of the old or infirm," 2 and Bohur- Caoic, i.e., " the 
blind bohur or road," which, with another old pathway that, though 
not retaining the name of Bohur, is still so ancient that the ety- 
mology of its cognomen, Lawnamateen, is lost in the obscurity of 
its age, I hold to be the remains of the three most important en- 
trances into Kilkenny in remote times. To illustrate the history 

1 Some persons have ascribed the origin bleak and sterile, and which never could 

of these terms to the peculiar richness of the have been fertile. See his papers referred to 

pasturage in their respective localities ; but in note 1, p. 257, supra. 
Mr. Hacket shows that places bearing such 2 For this translation I am indebted to the 

names are found in districts that are now kindness of Mr. John 0' Daly, of Dublin. 
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and topography of these three by-roads, it is necessary that wc first 
notice another of the primitive highways, from which is derived 
much of our topographical nomenclature, namely, the Bealach, one 
of the most celebrated passes of ancient Ireland. 

The Bealach may be described as an opening or valley between 
two mountain ridges, affording egress and ingress between the 
maghiere, 1 or plains at the opposite sides. The etymology of the 
word implies this, being derived from buel, " a mouth or passage," 
and each or ach, " a horse,'' and literally signifies a horseway, or a 
passage for a horseway or road. 8 

The southern districts of Kilkenny are intersected by a moun- 
tain ridge, that sweeps in a transverse curve from east to west of 
the county. This lofty tract commences with the base of the " Oop- 
penagh" hills. The " Sliabh-g-Caithle" of O'Heerin, in the barony 
of Gowran, about three miles south of the town of the same name, 



1 The cutting down of the woods and the 
clearing of the plains are prominently related 
by all our Bardic historians as evidences of 
the superior civilization of the Milesian in- 
vaders over their predecessors, the " Firbolg 
tribes, who cleared no plains" (Keating, vol. 
i., p. 100 ; " Cambrensis Eversus," Kelly's 
edition, vol. i. p. 434, note o). IrialFaidhe 
or the Prophet, cleared the wood of sixteen 
plains, and made the ground fit for tillage 
and pasture. Within the enclosures of these 
plains he founded seven towns or "raths," 
which he fortified with fosses or ditches 
(" Annals of the Four Masters," A.M. 3520 ; 
also Keating and Lynch as above quoted). 
A similar origin is ascribed by Cajsar to the 
towns of Britain — " What the Britons call a 
town is nothing more than a thick wood sur- 
rounded by a ditch or bank;" and Strabo 
gives a still better idea — "Their towns," he 
says, " are woods of a broad circuit, in the 
midst of which they clear away a part of the 
trees, and build huts, in which they and the 
cattle live together." In Ireland, the dis- 
tricts thus cleared and rendered fit for human 
inhabitation were called Maghery, or plains, 
singular Magh, pronounced "Moy," which 
word was originally applied to open or flat 
districts that had been recently cleared of 
the primeval forests. Within the Maghery 
were erected the Jiaths, the Lios, the Duns, 
&c, the cradles of social life, and the nur- 
series of the civil and political institutions of 
ancient Ireland. "Within the limits of the 
present county of Kilkenny are many exten- 
sive tracts, formerly known with the prefix 
of Magh, the respective situations and ex- 
tent of which we shall discuss lower down. 
For the etymology of the word Magh, see 
Kennedy's " Dissertation of the Royal Fa- 



mily of the Stewarts," pp. 19 and 20. 

2 " Explanation of the names oftownlands 
as derived from the Irish language," Paro- 
chial Survey of Ireland, by W. S. Mason, 
Esq. ; Dublin, 1814 ; vol. i. p. 12. The 
word Bealach is now frequently modernised 
Bally, but improperly, the latter being de- 
rived from Bailie, i. e., " villages, little 
towns, or cantons," (" Ogygia," vol. i. p.36). 
The pass through a bog was not a Bealach, 
as is generally supposed : the bog -pass was 
called the Tougher, Toker, or Tochar — a 
word of frequent occurrence amongst the 
topographical terms of the " Annals of the 
Four Masters," for which see Index, at 
Tochar, &c. In each instance it means a hog- 
pass or causeway. In 1634, a bill was in- 
troduced into the Irish Parliament by Robert, 
Lord Dillon, Baron of Kilkenny West, en- 
titled, "An Act for the repairing and amend- 
ing of Bridges, Cawsies, and Toughers in the 
highways" (" Journal of the House of Com- 
mons of the Kingdom of Ireland," p. 132). 
It appears highly probable that the tract of 
moory soil stretching from Sheepstown to 
near Mullinavat, and through which lay 
the high-road over the Walsh Mountains in 
former times, as we shall see hereafter, 
was called Knochtoher, i. e., " the mountain 
bog-pass," and from which is derived the 
word Knochtopher, the present name of the 
entire barony. The situation and extent of 
the Knocktoker or Knocktopher bog are 
marked on the map of the county prefixed to 
Tighe's Survey of Kilkenny. Tochar Castle, 
county Cork, evidently derives its name 
from the same source, the situation being 
adjacent to an exhausted bog — a low moor- 
land lying between high rocky elevations. 
"Transactions," vol. i., pars. 2, p. 160. 
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rises to unequal altitudes, and describes with its northern face a 
semicircular curve through the baronies of Gowran, Knocktopher, 
and Kells, and terminates in " Dromderg," now known as the Kil- 
lamery hills. This rugged ridge appears to have determined at 
some remote period in Irish history the southern boundary of an- 
cient Ossory. 1 Its northern slopes give to the plain which they 
enclose a bason-like configuration, within which lay the celebrated 
plains of "Magh Roighne," 2 " Magh-lacha," 3 and "the smooth 



1 According to Keating, ancient Ormond 
extended eastward as far as Gabhran (vol. i. 
p. 73). The learned editor of the " Book 
of Rights" demurs to Heating's authority on 
this point, for, as he argues, nearly half the 
kingdom of Ossory in that case belonged to 
Munster, but admits what is equivalent, viz., 
that the King of Munster claimed jurisdic- 
tion over Ossory, as far as Gowran ; and 
O'Dugan's poem, describing the "Extent of 
Ancient Ossory," asserts that this same dis- 
trict had been contended for between " the 
fair Munster men" and the Osraighs, all 
of which is apparently irreconcilable with 
O'Heerin's topography of these same loca- 
lities. After the expulsion of the Osraighs 
from Munster, noticed hereafter, ancient Or- 
mond, or Mnscruidhe, formed the western 
boundary of Ossory, stretching from "Bea- 
lach-Mor," in Upper Ossory, to the present 
town of Carrick-on-Suir. The high ground 
in the south of our county, popularly known 
as the " Walsh Mountains," forms the con- 
tinuation of a chain running through Or- 
mond and Ossory. The top of these hills 
was probably subject to Munster at a later 
period than the rest of Ossory ; and it is to 
this district that O'Dugan refers as being 
contended for by the Ossorians and the 
Munstermen. It is a singular circumstance, 
that down to the present day the predilections 
of the inhabitants, the traditions and idioms 
of the district, are all favourable to what is 
sustained by history, that it at one period 
formed part of Munster. But if the juris- 
diction of the King of Munster was recog- 
nised here, later than in other parts of 
Ossory, the pretensions of the " Fair Mun- 
ster men" must have been bounded and shaped 
by thecurvings of this mountain ridge, which 
reaches north-east as high as Coppenagh, 
near Gowran, and north-west to " Drom- 
derg," in the Killamery hills, which bring it 
within the confines of the ancient Ormond ; 
and hence it might be said that Ormond ex- 
tended to Gowran. Kiliamery, or " Cill- 
Lamraidhe," at one period was included in 
Ormond, or " Muscruidhe." According to 
Aengus Culdee, quoted by Keating, the 



people of this territory " placed themselves, 
their families, and fortunes" under the care 
of St. Gobnuit or Gobban ; and in the " Mar- 
tyrology of Donegal," Dec. 6, the same St. 
Gobban is thus commemorated as patron of 
Killamery — "Gobban Fionn Cill-Lamruai- 
dhe" (Keating, vol. ii., p. 67 ; " Martyrology 
of Tallaght," p. 35 ; the " Monasticon" at 
Killamery). The central district of this 
mountain ridge is confined within the pre- 
sent barony of Knocktopher ; and the inha- 
bitants of this lofty region are characterized 
by habits and manners of life indigenous to 
their native hills, and which assimilate them 
much more to their Munster neighbours than 
to their kindred stock of the valley of the 
Nore. Every person accustomed to travel 
between Kilkenny and Waterford must have 
experienced that once he is south of " Castle 
Banney" he is virtually out of Kilkenny. 

2 Magh Eoighna was a celebrated plain in 
the present barony of Kells, and of which a 
grand view is obtained from the Waterford 
and Kilkenny Railway, between Jerpoint 
Hill and the Ballyhale station-house. In 
a subsequent page, we shall make some in- 
quiries into the situation and extent of this 
historic locality. 

3 Magh Lacha. — The plains of " Magh 
Roighne" and " Magh-Lacha" are comprised 
in the present barony of Kells (" Tribes and 
Territories of Ancient Ossory"). According 
to the views to be advanced hereafter, 
Magh Roighne was confined to the eastern 
districts of that barony. Magh-Lacha co- 
vered the flat country lying between Magh 
Roighne and the present county of Tipperary, 
or near the eastern half of the barony of 
Kells. According to Colgan (quoted by the 
editor of " Tribes and Territories of Ancient 
Ossory,''), Magh-Lacha contained the parish 
church of Cill-Bhrighde Major and the 
chapel of Cill-Bhrighde; and O'Heerin fur- 
ther describes this plain as " Magh-Lacha of 
the warm hill slopes," from which outlines 
we are enabled to form a pretty accurate 
map of the extent and situation of this an- 
cient Maghery. The church of Cill-Bhrighde 
Major is the present parish church of " Kil- 
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land of O'Gloiran, along the beauteous Callainn." 1 These ancient 
magherys were situated in that fertile district extending south from 



ree," where a round tower, a holy well, and 
a mined church still perpetuate the name 
and memory of St. Bridget. This appears 
to have been called " Kilree" since the death 
of Niall Caille, monarch of Ireland about 
A.D. 851 (Keating, vol. it, p. 95). This 
king invaded Ossory at the head of a nu- 
merous army, for the object of placing upon 
the throne of Leinster one of the O'Fae- 
lains, of that "manly tribe" that peopled 
the plains of " Magh-Lacha" (Keating as 
above; "Tribes and Territories of Ancient 
Ossory"). The royal party seem to have 
been travelling from the direction of " Ennis- 
nag," and on the north bank of the King's 
River, then called the " Callann" (O'Hee- 
rin). They probably crossed the Nore at 
" Ath-na-mult," and proposed to cross the 
"Callann" from the present townland of 
" Kells-grange" into that of " Kathduff," near 
the present corn-mills, apparently the most 
ancient ford over this river below Kelts, and 
from which to the church of " Kilree" the 
topographical outlines of the present day 
show a road to have existed at some former 
time. In the attempt to ford the stream, 
the king was accidentally drowned, and is 
said by tradition to be buried in the church 
of " Cill-Bhrighde Major," two miles south 
of the river, where a large stone cross, unin- 
scribed, marks the resting-place of the royal 
remains, and since which event this church 
is called Kilree, from Cill-Righ, i. e., " the 
church of the king." I have heard it stated 
as a tradition, also, that this cross no more 
than commemorates the event of the king's 
death, and that his body rests under the 
very singular moat or eminence in " West 
Court" demesne, near the town of Callan. 
This moat is certainly an artificial sepulchral 
mound ; but whether erected as a tumulus 
over " Nial Caille," or some less distinguished 
personage, is now outside the range of dis- 
covery. Since the death of this king, the 
river that washes the base of this mound or 
" Tulach" has been known as the Owen-riyh, 
i. e., " the king's river." 

This account of the death of the king, and 
the derivation of the names of the river and 
the church, are principally taken from Keat- 
ing's History, the Ordnance Survey, and 
the generally received tradition of the county. 
Dr. O'Donovan, an authority of the highest 
importance, to whom the proofs of this paper 
have been submitted, states that the patron 
of the church of Kilree " was called by the 
Irish, Cruimther Fraech; and, at his princi- 



pal church in the county Leitrim, he is lo- 
cally called Criffer See, the/ being totally 
sunk :" whence might probably come the 
word Kilree, the present name of his church 
near Kelts. The learned doctor also states 
that the whole story about the drowning of 
the king in our Callan River is a mere 
pseudo-tradition, founded on the word Kil- 
ree, which is only the Anglicised form of 
Kill Fraoich. 

The chapel of Cill-Bhrighde was an an- 
cient church, the site of which is still a place 
of great sepulture, known as Kilbride, two 
miles south of Callan, where the rectorial 
glebe lands of that parish are situated; 
which proves that, before the town of Cal- 
lan had existence, the " Chapel of Cill- 
Bhrighde " was the ancient parochial church 
of the district. Colgan calls it the " chapel," 
whence we are to infer that, after the new 
church of Callan had been constituted the 
parochial establishment, its ancient prede- 
cessor at Killbride sank down into a "chapel 
of ease." A small stream, one of the feed- 
ers of the King's River, runs by this old 
church- yard, receiving the waters from a 
refreshing spring called " Toberbride." This 
stream, or the valley through which it mean- 
ders, appears to have formed the northern 
boundary of the plain of " Magh-Lacha." 

In the " warm hill slopes" of Magh-Lacha 
we recognize the beautiful gravel hills by 
which the northern face of " Dromderg" 
slopes down to " Rossenara," " Kilmagany," 
" Rossany," and " Garryricken." Long be- 
fore I had read O'Heerin's poem, those 
" warm hill slopes" had impressed my me- 
mory with pictures of their graceful outlines. 
The natural beauty and verdant sweetness 
of this fertile tract are still preserved in the 
topographical terms of its townland divisions. 
Hence many of them have the prefix Garry, 
i.e., "garden." Thus we have "Garry- 
ricken," " Garrythomas," &c. This was 
" the extensive district of Magh-Lacha, 
which the O'Faelains peopled." It occu- 
pied the flat country now encircled on the 
south by " Castlemorris," " Kilmaganny,'' 
and " Killamery," and extended thence to 
the north to the valley of " Kilbride," and 
east and west from " Kilree" to the bounds 
of the county of Tipperary. Of this splendid 
plain a grand prospect is presented to an ob- 
server looking south from the centre of the 
" Fair Green" of Callan. 

1 O'Heerin's sketch of this fruitful tract is 
peculiarly appropriate — 
A 
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the valley of the " King's River" to the Killamory, Kilmogany, 
and Knoctopher hills, 1 and which, being protected by these as so 
many mountain ramparts, early gave birth to historic localities that 
subsequently grew up into chartered towns, municipal boroughs, 
and extensive ecclesiastical establishments, which being here nur- 
tured to maturity amidst the sublime solitude of sylvan vales and 
the varied beauty of meandering streams and verdant undulations ; 
now in the subdued grandeur of their ruin, shed a halo of inspira- 
tion around, and give an air of solemn romance to the scene, which 
perpetuate in some degree the ancient fame of those venerable 
localities. 

The mountain ridge now described is intersected by three great 
gaps or mouths, through which communication was maintained 
with Southern Ossory in ancient times, viz., "Bealach Gabhran" 
in the east, " Bealach Tobin" in the west, and " Bealach-Ele" in 
the south, and from which respectively to the present district of 
Kilkenny the three old roads above mentioned constituted three 
great highways. The evidence of this interesting fact, together 
with some collateral illustrations, shall form the immediate subject 
of the present paper. 

Bealach Gabhran and Boher-na-thoundish. — The Sleive 
Margy hills, which are continued from the Queen's County 
through that of Kilkenny, run nearly parallel with the courses 
of the Nore and the Barrow, and formed the eastern boundary 
of the principality of Ossory, and intercepted all communication 
between the valleys of the two rivers. This ridge, better known 
to us as the Johnswell Mountains, terminates at Freestone-hill, in 
the townland of Coolegrange, in the barony of Gowran ; and the 
valley or opening between this and the Coppenagh hills, four miles 
distant, constituted the ancient and celebrated pass of " Bealach 
Gabhran." Here was a royal house for the king of Ossory, it being 
a most eligible position in a strategical point of view, for command- 

"O'Gloiairn the fruitful branch has got ficial conduit, to propel the overshot wheel 
A cantred of a sweet country, of a corn -mill. With these two exceptions, 
The smooth land along the beauteous Callann— . . ,., , , ,, r , -^ 
A land without a particle of blemish." it sluggishly glides through a cantred of a 
Who can fail to recognize here the verdant sweet country" till ,™ the townland of "Good- 
vale of the "Avonree," particularly the ™'> gardens,' it joins the stream of the 
sweet country of " Chapelizod," where the 'beauteous Callann." For the course of 
cognomen of the original tribe is preserved th» river, see Townland Survey sheet 27. 
in the name of the obscure stream which re- ' The •»■»« and geological formation of 
tains still the title of the " Glory River," evi- thls m0,lntaiQ » •»]»* » bes * sho ™ °° * e 
dently derivedfrom the branch of the O'Gloi- map prefixed to Tighes Survey of the 
aims who peopled its banks? I have tra- county Kilkenny , and under its shelter Con- 
versed the rural vale through which silently ™ Thomastown Jerpomt, Knocktopher, 
meanders thispeaceful rivulet. Initsonward ™h Callan, and Ktlmanagh, describe a 
course it rolls in foam over an eel-weir, or re S Q,a r semicircle from east to west of the 
again it has its power increased by an arti- count) . 
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ing the great passway between the valleys of the sister-rivers, the 
" Feoir" and the "Bearbha," from which the Prince of Ossory was 
usually known as " the King of Gabhran" (see " Book of Rights"). 
This was the great line of communication between the countries of 
southern Ossory, and Idrone and Hy-Kincella, and to this day the 
great highroad between the south-east and south-west of Ireland. 

A road in very early times entered Ossory through " Bealach 
Gabhran," and thence continued as the great highway up the valley 
of the Nore. This road is mentioned in the Book of Rights as 
" Bealach Smechuin," and the following extract illustrating it is 
highly suggestive in our present inquiry: — "There was an ancient 
road named Gabhair somewhere near Carlow ; the following refe- 
rence to it in an ancient historical tale preserved in the * Book of 
Leinster' may help to fix its position, or at least direction. The 
companions conversing are Lughaidh-Mac na-d-tri Con and Conal 
Cearnach, who are introduced as standing on the banks of the river 
Liffey — * I shall go,' said Lughaidh ' upon Bealach Gabhran till I 
get on Bealach Smechuin. Now go thou upon Gabhair on Mairgh 
Laighean, that we may meet at Magh Airged-Ros.' " In modern 
phraseology, the two companions proposed to start from some point 
in the county of Kildare, and by different roads to meet in the 
county of Kilkenny. Mount Margy extends in length nearly from 
Athy to Gowran, and corresponding with its northern and sou- 
thern declivities were the two celebrated fords over the Barrow — 
namely, " Athtrodain," 1 now Athy, over which lay the road though 
"Leix," " Upper Ossory," and " Bealach Mor" into Munster ; and 
"Leithglin," 2 now Leighlin, the passway through "Bealach Gab- 

1 Athtrodain, also called Athy, is famous but Keating is entirely against this state- 
in Irish history as the pass over the Barrow ment. He says that the king, from the bor- 
of the retreating army of Munster from the ders of Leinster, directed his course eastward 
battle of Mullaghmast in the third century, to Mount Margy, till he came to the bridge 
and also of the Munster army under Do- of Leithglin. Hence the army advanced 
nough, son of Bryan Borroimhe on their with trumpets sounding and colours flying, 
return from the battle of Clontarf, in the and came to a place called Magh Ailbhe, 
Hth century. — Keating, vol. i. p. 80 ; vol. where the king marked out a camp, and for- 
ii. p. 179. titled himself by the side of a wood (Keat- 

2 The bridge of Leighlin, or Lochlin, is ing, vol. ii., p. 124). After crossing the 
celebrated as the pass by which Cormac bridge of Leighlin from Mount Margy, the 
Mac Culleanan and his great Munster army king was at the east side of the Barrow, and 
forded the Barrow on their march to the consequently the plain of Magh Ailbhe could 
battle of " Bealach Mugne," fought in the not be west of Leighlin. We are informed 
grand plain of " Magh Ailbhe," A. D., 903 that Magh Ailbhe was an extensive plain in 
(" Annals of the Four Masters" at this year"). Kildare, extending from the river Barrow 
Tighe says this battle was fought at " White- and Mount Margy to the foot of the Wick- 
field," in the parish of " Macullee," county low Mountains. Of this magnificent plain 
of Kilkenny ; and, quoting Keating as his the author of an Irish poem, describing the 
authority, he says that this place being west monuments of Leinster, exultingly asks, 
of Leighlin, and the word " Mac-UUee" or " Where is there in any province in Ireland 
"Magh-Ullee" is only a corruption of "Magh a plain like Magh Ailbhe?" ("Book of 
Ailbhe," which means, according to him, the Rights," p. 16, note «). It must occur to 
field or plains of the hills (Survey, p. 633) ; the reader that the extensive flat known as 
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ran" into southern Ossory ; and midway, at the western declivity 
of Sleive Margy, stretches out the broad plain of " Magh Airged 
Ros," covering the flat country on which now stand the towns of 
Ballyragget, Rathbeath, and Freshford. Hence the respective paths 
of the two primitive travellers corresponded to a certain extent 
with the routes of the opposition stage-coaches from Kilkenny to 
Dublin twenty-five years ago, 1 Conal Cearnach crossed the 
" Bearbha," or Barrow, at " Athtrodain," ascended " Mairgh 
Leaighean," the present barony of " Sleive Margy," in the south- 
east of the Queen's County, over which to the " Comar" lay the 
ancient " Gabhair," which, in consequence, we may safely identify 
as the original road from Athy to Castlecomer. From the "Co- 
mar," or meeting of the streams, it again ascended that branch of 
Mount Margy that separates the " Fassach of the Dinan" from the 
valley of the Nore, which latter river it probably forded at " Bel- 
ath-Raggat," or " Bealach-ath-Raggat," i. e., the opening or road 
to the ford of Raggat, an undoubtedly ancient pass over the river, 
convenient to which, on the western banks of the Nore, are the ruins 
of " Rathbeath" church, and the great " Rath"' of the same name, 
the centre and capitol of the plain of " Magh Airged Ros." 

But the road by which Lughaidh, the companion of Conal Cear- 
nach, gained " Magh Airged Ros," more immediately concerns our 
design. He entered the valley of the Nore through " Bealach 
Gabhran," whence he got on " Bealach Smechuin." We seek in 
vain for the name of this pass in the topographical terms of the 
present day. It must have been a road within Ossory, leading 
from Gowran in a north-westerly direction ; and we can still trace 
the remains of some such highway in broken sections by the eastern 
boundary of the parish of Dunbel to Ballyreddin, where it crossed 
the Nore, and where, to the present day, the current of the river is 
interrupted by the abutments or embankments of some ancient 
ford or bridge, from which probably originally came the word Bally- 
reddin, or Bealachreddin — might the affix reddin be a modern ad- 
dendum ? If so, may not the pass over the river here have been 
anciently called " Bealach Smechuin ?" Be this as it may, an an- 
cient road from " Bealach Gabhran" crossed the Nore here, for its 
remains are still open at both sides of the river ; and in the town- 
land of "Kilree" its continuation is intersected by the present high- 

the " Curragh of Kildare" is identical with a 1825. It started from Kilkenny each morn- 
portion of the ancient Magh Ailbhe ; and of ing at eight o'clock, made its way up the 
it, too, may it be said, " Where is there in valley of the Dinan, through Castlecomer, 
any province of Ireland a plain like the Cur- to Athy, and thus shortened the journey to 
ragh of Kildare ?" Dublin by two Irish miles ; fare, 5s. The 
i The " Wandesford Coach," so called by usual day mail took the turnpike road round 
way of compliment to the proprietor of by the "Royal Oak," crossed Loughlin 
Castlecomer, was got up in opposition to the Bridge, and thence ultimately to Dublin by 
usual day coach to Dublin, about the year the same path as that of the " Wandesford." 
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road from Bennett's-bridge to Kilkeny. The antique aspect of 
this locality is still remarkable, and is known by its Irish title — 
" Poul ath-any." 1 From this the old line is partially open along 
the western side of the present road, running nearly parallel to its 
course, and separating the parishes of Grange-Kilree 2 and Kilferagh, 



1 This name is evidently derived from the 
passage of the road over the river Poul, 
being a pool or pond, and Ath, a ford or pass 
over a stream. It is impossible to determine 
whether the embankments in the river at 
Ballyreddin were originally natural islands 
or artificial contrivances for bridging the 
current. Their present configuration was 
produced by the construction of the weir, 
when the bed of the river had to be deepened 
in order to increase the power of the water ; 
before which it is highly probable that the 
quantity of material now piled up in the 
great island was spread over the river from 
bank to bank, and formed a fordable rapid 
for the passage of the road. 

2 " Grange of Kilree."— From the ford 
of Ballyreddin, or Bealachreddin, there exist 
the remains of another ancient road, which, 
though now broken up into sections, origi- 
nally formed a great highway up to the pri- 
mitive hamlet of " Grange- Kilree." Part of 
this road is still open, retaining many of the 
peculiarities of the ancient ways, and serving 
no purpose at present of public utility. It 
is intersected by the present high-road from 
Bennett's Bridge to Kilkenny, and thence up 
to " Kilree" the remaining portion is par- 
tially modernized into an entrance avenue. 
" Grange of Kilree" was evidently in days of 
yore the centre of active life and busy scenes, 
as it still exhibits many vestiges of former 
importance. The " bailie" or town of Kilree 
was approached by four roads leading from 
its centre to as many opposite directions. 
That by which we have arrived from Bally- 
reddin does not appear to have had any con- 
tinuation beyond the centre of the town, and 
must have been originally constructed as the 
medium of communication between Grange 
Kilree and Gowran. From the ancient vil- 
lage of " Wallslough," where the primitive 
plantations and undisturbed boundaries which 
for many generations have surrounded an 
ancient rath, and which attest the impor- 
tance of the place in gone-by times, a road 
led through the centre of Kilree, and thence 
in a southerly direction through the town- 
land of " Skeaghaturish" (to which it forms 
now the entrance avenue) to "Annamult," 
where it forded the King's River near its 
junction with the Nore, and then probably 
ran to Jerpoint Abbey. This road appears 



to have been the great high-way from those 
localities in former times ; it united with the 
" Boher-na-thoundish" road at " Wallslough," 
which ran direct thence to Kilkenny. A 
fourth road led to the town of " Outrath," 
which was very probably an important 
high- way in remote times. Its continuation 
thence we shall trace hereafter. The in- 
tersection or junction of those roads formed 
what was once the square of Grange Kil- 
ree, in the centre of which still stand the 
remains of a rude stone edifice, which may 
have been either a church or a castle. The 
east wall is about three feet high, and the 
remainder is a mass of rubbish, little above 
the level of the ground. It is marked a 
castle on the Townland Survey (sheet 23). 
As far as the outlines can be traced, this edi- 
fice must have been a very simple and un- 
pretending structure, and apparently both 
older than and inferior to the Norman castles. 
It is a specimen of very rude ancient Irish 
architecture. The area or open space sur- 
rounding this castle preserved many of its 
original features down to about ten years 
since, when I first became acquainted with 
this locality. This area or open space formed 
the square or town of Grange-Kilree, and 
was in remote times what is thus described 
in " Cormac's Glossary," viz. : — " A Kamat, 
i. e. an Vncur, an open space or street, which 
is in front of the forts of kings ; every neigh- 
bour whose land comes up to it is bound to 
clean it." (See "Book of Eights.") The 
last trace of this ancient street will soon be 
obliterated by the agricultural improvements 
of John H. Whitcroft, Esq., the present pro- 
prietor. I have not been able to obtain a 
single vista into the primitive history of this 
locality, except what is implied in the ety- 
mology of its name. According to Mason's 
Parochial Survey, already quoted, " Grange" 
means a grain farm, and there is no diffi- 
culty in identifying Cil-Righ, the church of 
the king: hence "Grange of Kilree," the 
old form of the title, means the " Farm of 
the king's church." This small parish and 
the adjacent townlands are to the present 
day the finest grain districts in the county, 
and whether in remote times its rich and 
luxuriant crops might have been farmed for 
the " prince of Gabhrain," lying as it does 
midway between Gowran and Kells, is a spe- 
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as far as the townland of Wallslough, whence it continues the di- 
viding boundary between the parishes of Outrath and Kilferagh, 
from which it is still open as a bye road to Kilkenny and well 
known as " Boher-na-thoundish" which, as already observed, means 
the "road of the aged or infirm." The antiquity of this road is 
established by the fact that its line still forms the dividing boundary 
between all the parishes and ancient townlands from Gowran to Kil- 
kenny, from which it may be concluded that its construction was 
anterior to the formation of either parochial or townland districts. 

From " Loughboy" 1 through the townland of " Cashel" 2 to Up- 
per Patrick-street, the Boher-na-thoundish has been used as a kind 
of ' trunk line' into which have been opened the entrances of the 
modern roads from Waterford and Kelts. From an inspection of 
the district itself, as well as from the study of either the Ordnance 
Map or Rocque's Survey of the city, it is perfectly certain that 
what we now call Upper Patrick-street is a modern entrance by 
which the ancient road was turned out of its original course, and 
conducted into the * Hightown' through ' St. Patrick's-gate,' the 
direct' continuation of the ancient way being down through New- 
street, Flood-street, and Blackmill-street, thus ignoring the exis- 
tence of our present city, as it ran along parallel with the site of its 
walls. New-street preserved to within the memory of many still 
living its ancient Irish cognomen « The Cool,' i. e., the ridge, or 
hill ; derived, no doubt, from the circumstance that the road here 
ran over the summit of the hill on the eastern slope of which the 
town was subsequently built. This old roadway was adopted by 
the colonists as the western extremity of the ' Hightown,' as to this 
day it forms the western boundary of St. Mary's parish. The present 
Flood-street is not the precise line of the ancient road, though it 
ran parallel to it. By an Inquisition taken at Kilkenny (No. 9, 
Jac. I.) 27th April, 1609, Sir Richard Shee, Knight, was found 
seised of an orchard near * Walking' s-gate' called * Dullard's Or- 
chard? This is the orchard between Flood-street and the Fair- 

culation deriving some support from the boundary wall. 

etymology of its name, and also from the * The piece of ground lying between the 
topographical fact that an ancient road ran Kells road and the Loughbuidhe field consti- 
direct between it and Gowran. tutes the townland of " Cashed" It is easy 
i " Loughboy," from Lochbuidhe, i. e., to see that this small tract only preserves the 
" the yellow lough." This pool until re- title of a more extensive district of ancient 
cently covered half the present entrance to importance. What we now call " Dean's 
the Waterford road, at its junction with the Ground," " Archer-street Lot," Duke's mea- 
Boher-na-thoundish, and a much more ex- dows, and the Castle grounds, formed the en- 
tensive surface before it was partially filled virons of an ancient Caiteal, which, accord- 
for the passage of the road. It was proba- ing to the learned annotator of the " Book 
bly called the yellow lough, from the luxu- of Rights,'' denotes a circular stone fort, 
riant growth of cowslips and other field The grounds upon which I venture this 
flowers of the same hue that covered the statement and some further inquiries into 
small field which the lough separated from the same subject, we must defer to a future 
the road before the erection of the present occasion. 
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green — ' and 1 garden near the same' — the present nursery gar- 
den, which extended from Flood-street to the town wall. If these 
two had been then united, they would not be thus distinguished ; 
and from the peculiar outlines of the locality, it appears that the 
* Cool' ran down from New-street between Dullard's Orchard and 
the present range of houses on the west side of Flood-street, and 
that the small lane still open opposite New-street is a portion of 
the ancient line, which from this ran down to James's-green and 
crossed it obliquely to Blackmill-street, the remarkable curving of 
which is a surviving remnant of the original pathway as it descended 
from the ' Cool' to ford the * Bregach' river at our present Black- 
mill-bridge, and thus entered the ancient hamlet, or Baillie — most 
probably the ' Bailie-Gaelloch' of Ledwich — our observations on 
which we must, however, postpone until we shall have again re- 
turned to this interesting locality, by another road. Following 
then the old track by which we have crossed the Bregach, we find 
ourselves in the north-western suburbs of our present Irishtown ; 
and here we find the remains of our old highway so ancient and so 
obscure, that it retains no name by which it can be designated. But 
from an inquisition taken at Kilkenny (No. 9 Jao. I.) we learn that 
the ancient entrance of this road into the Irishtown was called 
' Coolenegomanagh' or the hill of the goose — now Goosehill. This 
road, after quitting the suburbs, separates the modern townland of 
Ayresfield from the older one of Lochmacask, and further on that 
of Louseybush from Raheennaughan, in the latter of which it is lost 
in the fields ; but its old course is easily recognised in the dividing 
boundary of the townlands of Deerpark and Coolgrange, in the 
latter of which it unites with a modern road, and by which it has 
been superseded, now known as Grange's-road. 

From Coolgrange the ancient path leads to a remarkable gap in 
the Dromdelgy hills, which must have been an important pass in 
former times. The Dromdelgy ridge rises from the western bank of 
the Nore, about two miles above Kilkenny, and runs off in a north- 
westerly direction, separating the great flat or basin of Ballinamara, 
the "Cold Magh- Airbh"' of ancient times, from the present parishes 

1 "Magh Airbh" was the name of a cele- Grein- hill still perpetuates the title of the 

brated plain within the barony of Cranagh, ancient plain, within which lie the three pri- 

in the north-west of the county of Kilkenny. mitive parishes of "Ballinamara," "Kil- 

Keating (" History," vol. ii., p. 190) calls lahy," and " Tubbridbritain." 

this place " Grein Airbh j" and Kennedy The following extract from an Irish poem, 

(p. 81), " Grein Airbsin." A person conver- written in the year 942,by Cormaean Eigeas, 

sant with the topography of the barony of chief poet of the north of Ireland, describing 

Cranagh cannot fail to recognise the ancient a journey made the year before by Muir- 

" Magh Airbh" in that capacious valley or cheartach Mac Neill, prince of Aileacb, for 

basin lying between the hills of " Tullaroan " the purpose of taking hostages from the na- 

and " Clomantagh," and stretching from tive chiefs who were likely to oppose his 

the ridge of Kaheilty, south of Ballinamara succession to the throne of Tara, of which he 

Church, to the confines of the county, where was then the heir apparent, will afford an 
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of Odagh, Clashacrow, and Freshford ; then, sweeping towards the 
north-east, through Clomantagh, it runs nearly parallel with the 
course of the Nore, forming the high grounds of Coolcashin and 
Glashare, and constituting the common boundary between the 
grand plain of Fearta (the " Magh Sedna" of old) and that fertile 
tract through the centre of which flows the river Nore. This 
ridge, in remote times, must have formed an important line of 



opportunity of some additional illustrations 
respecting the plain of "Magh Airbh." (See 
Circuit of Muircheartach Mac Neill, Irish 
Archaeological Society, vol. i. : Tracts re- 
lating to Ireland.) From Bealach Maghna, 
now Ballymoon, county Carlow, the royal 
party entered the valley of the Nore, through 
the " noisy Bealach Gabhran," and we have 
two days' journey through the southern dis- 
tricts of Ossory recorded. The first night 
was spent at the "clear Fliodais." This 
was evidently the river Nore, anciently 
called the Feoir. It was the only river 
within Ossory that could intercept their 
contemplated journey, being within about 
five miles of the " Bealach Gabhran," and 
the only one that could claim so distinguished 
a notice as the " clear Fliodais." I have ob- 
served above, that the ancient pass over the 
Feoir, or Nore, was at Ballyreddin or Bealach- 
reddin, to which we may add here that 
this is the nearest point of the river to the 
Gowran Pass ; and it is more than probable 
that the Prince of Aileach encamped in the 
remarkable group of raths at " Dunbel," on 
the bank of the " clear Fliodais," where he 
was supplied with "food, ale, and hogs by the 
hospitable chiefs of Ossory." The next night 
was passed 

" at the cold Magh Airbh, 
At the wells of the long-hved Britain ;" 

and the following night " at the plain of 
Doir Mor," i. e. the great oak, in the county 
of Tipperary. From this it certainly does 
appear, that the ancient road from " Bealach 
Gabhran" into Munster lay through " Magh 
Airbh" and " Tubbribbritain ;" and this is 
further sustained by a passage in Keating's 
" History" (vol. ii., p. 128), describing the 
great battle of " Bealach Mughna," fought 
in the early part of the tenth century, 
between the armies of Leinster and 
Munster, in which Cormac Mac Cuillea- 
nan, the episcopal King of Munster, and 
Ceallach Mac Carrol, the valiant King 
of Ossory, and his son (a prince of pro- 
mising hopes) were slain ; all of which was 
principally caused by the rashness and im- 
prudence of Flathbertach, Abbot of Inis- 
catha, who was in consequence upbraided 



by the clergy of Leinster as being the fo- 
menter of the discord and the cause of the 
bloodshed ; when " Muirionon, the pious 
Abbess of St. Bridget," apprehending dan- 
ger to his life from the enraged populace, 
procured a guard for him till he ar- 
rived at Magh Airbh, whence he got safe 
into Munster. This implies that the high- 
road of that time from Carlow or Kildare 
into Munster corresponded with the route of 
Muirchearteach Mac Neill through Magh 
Airbh and Tubbridbritain. 

A road did most certainly exist at some 
remote period, the remains of which are still 
traceable in isolated sections from Ballyred- 
din, or Bealach-reddin, either to " Grange 
Kilree" or to " Wallslough," and from both 
of these to " Outrath," from which the road 
is still open, though partially modernized, to 
" Inchihologhan," thence to " Aughtanny,"an 
ancient ford over the Bregach river, whence 
probably the word is derived. From this 
the old line is closed up, but can be easily 
traced down to Smith's old mansion-house 
at " Dama," where it is again open, fords 
another stream of the Bregach river at the 
" Monument Tree," ascends by St. Michael's 
Church into the primitive region of " Gurt- 
an-Oir,"or the golden field ; thence it is open 
through Ballyancaur or Bealach-an-Caur, 
which means either the town or the pass of 
slaughter. (See " Parochial Survey," vol. 
iii. p. 650.) From this it conducts us by 
Mount Gale, where one of the finest raths 
in the county has its ramparts or ditches in 
a state of perfect preservation ; thence a gap 
in Knockroe (Cnoc-ruadhe), or the red hill, 
affords a pass into the splendid basin of Bal- 
linamara, which amplifies into a north- 
western district of varied scenes of hill and 
vale, sometimes clothed in verdure, and 
again presenting hare and rugged outlines, 
but all irrigated by streams flowing from the 
"living springs of " Tubbridbritain ;" or, as the 
Ulster poet described them twelve hundred 
years ago, " The wells of the long-lived 
Britain." 

This valley was the scene of a great battle 
about the year 470 of our era, in which 
Fraech, son of the King of Leinster, was 
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demarcation in the political geography of the valley of the Nore, 
constituting as it did the western boundary of that celebrated tribe 
district, the " Ui-Duach of Ossory." 

Near Three Castles, in the parish of Odagh, the Dromdelgy 
ridge is snapped asunder, as if by some sudden effort or convulsion 
of nature, and the gap thus formed is known as " BearnaGlasana," 1 
through which most indubitably led the original road from Coole- 
nagomanagh, up the valley of the Nore. On the summit of the 
hill, between the gap and the river, stand the ruins of the old 
church of Drumdelgy f and the abrupt cliff north-west of the gap 
was formerly called the " Black Hill," 3 along the base of which may 
still be traced the course of the ancient road, now partially used as 
a pedestrian " short cut" from " Bearna-Glasana," through the pri- 
mitive townland of " Lecque," 4 wending across the flat country by 
" Coolishal," in the direction of Rathbeath. Under the shadow of 
the Black Hill are the remains of an old Norman tower, still called 
the " Black Castle ;" and from the summit of the hill is obtained a 
grand view of that expansive district which, six hundred years ago, 
O'Heerin described as " the fair wide plain of the Feior." Gradu- 
ating on the east to the summit of Slieve-Margy, and extending on 
the north as high as "the warm soil" of " Magh Airged-Ros," 
where Heremon, the first Milesian king, erected his palace, and 
which was subsequently his grave ; 5 and where King Enneus minted 
silver coin 679 years before Christ, whence the district was called 
"Magh Airged-Ros," or "the plain of the silver wood." 6 

Having now traced out the former courses of these old path- 
slain (Keating, vol. ii. p. 26). The remi- and is probably derived from the white and 
niscence of this action is preserved to the black thorn bushes and other prickly shrub- 
present day in the traditions of the peasantry, bery that grew along its slopes. I once 
and the names of the townlands along the heard a gentleman of this city derive the 
old road by which we have travelled up the word "Thornback" from the monks who 
hill from Golden-field. The King of Cashel lived in the old church having worn crowns 
held a royal seat at " Dromdelgy" (" Book of of thorns on their backs! 
Rights," p. 95), the name of the ridge of hills 3 It is so called on the map prefixed to 

that separates the plain of Ballinamara from Tighe's Survey of the county, which he co- 
that of Odagh, and from which he probably pied from the Down Survey. In an Inqui- 
commanded this ancient pass, which, there sition taken at Thomastown, 4th June, 1623, 
can be no doubt, formed the great highway 37 Jac. I., this place is called the " Black 
from Bealach Gabhran into Munster in early Achre." 
times. « By an Inquisition taken at Gowran, 14th 

i " Bearna Glasana," or the " Gap of the April, 1631, 36 Car. I., Oliver Shortal, 
green bushes," was probably derived from Knight, was found seised of the land called 
the shrubberies and underwood that clothed " Nogle's-land," now Nagle's land and the 
the adjacent plain, or covered the hills at land called " Gort-na-gro-nogh" ? and the 
either side of the gap, and to which O'Hee- land called " Lewghe," now Lecque, a very 
rin refers as a peculiarity of primitive district, in the parish of Odagh, 

"The fair wide plain of the Feotr, near the " Black Hill." 

Not easily passable in the wood of the plain." 5 Keating, vol. i. p. 159; Id., p. 165. 

2 Dromdelgy, from drom, a back or ridge " Annals of the Four Masters," A.M. 351 6. 
anddelgordelgy,thom; hence comes " Thorn- 6 Kennedy, p. 36. In "Annals of Four 

back," the literal translation of Dromdelgy, Masters," at A.M. 3817 

3 B 
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ways, we may fairly identify Boher-na-thoundish and Coolenegoma- 
nagh as surviving segments of the great original highway which, 
in remote times, entered Ossory through Bealach-Gabhran or Gow- 
ran, crossed the Nore at Ballyreddin, ran down through New- 
street, Flood-street, and Blackmill-street, was continued to the 
north over Goose-hill, and thence up the valley of the Nore through 
Bearna-Glasana, or the gap of the green bushes. Some further 
observations on the modern history of Boher-na-thoundish will con- 
elude this section of our inquiry ; after which we shall proceed to 
sketch the historical outlines of " Bealach Tobin" and " Boher 
Caoic." 

Ballyreddin, or Bealachreddin, was the common pass over the 
Nore down to the erection of " Bennet's-bridge." In 1393, the 
16th of Richard II., this bridge was known by its present name; 
from which it follows that it still retains the original title, which, 
being an English proper name, it requires no other evidence to 
prove that the bridge was originally an English construction. 1 

After the English invasion, "Bealach Gabhran" necessarily 
continued to be the great highway between the south-east and 
south-west of Ireland ; and the road by Ballyreddin to Kilkenny 
not affording a direct route to the English possessions in the south- 
west of Ireland, the present road from Gowran through Bennet's- 
bridge, Burnchurch, Ballymack, Mullinahone, &c, was opened as 
the great highway from Loughlin-bridge into the colonial settle- 
ments of South Munster. It was by this route that William III., 
after the battle of the Boyne, travelled from Dublin to Limerick. 
His celebrated epistle to the Kilkenny Corporation is indited from 
the obscure village of Bennet's-bridge. 

The construction of this road and the erection of Bennet's- 
bridge superseded the more ancient pass at Ballyreddin, and, the 
roads leading to it becoming unnecessary for public purposes, were 
neglected and partially closed up. It appears that, down to a com- 
paratively modern period, th© principal, if not the only road be- 
tween Kilkenny and Gowran was over Bennet's-bridge. The 
present road from Bennet's-bridge to Kilkenny belongs to the turn- 
pike period ; and before its construction, the Boher-na-thoundish 
must have been the public road to Kilkenny. It was by this way 
that Cromwell approached the city from Gowran. The hill, on 
the summit of which he erected his ordnance, and from which, ac- 
cording to tradition, he battered the castle and the town walls, 
rises in the vicinity of this old road, and is popularly known to the 
present day as " Cromwell's Hill." It is highly probable that his 
Excellency availed himself of the splendid view of the city which 
this hill affords ; but as to his guns acting on any part of the town 

i See "Annuary" of the Society, vol. i., part 2, p. 128, note. 
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from so great a distance has been proved an impossibility by the 
Rev. James Graves. St. Patrick's Church, which Cromwell took 
by storm, and from the tower of which he effected a breach in the 
town wall behind the castle stables, stood on the brow of the Bo- 
her-na-thoundish road, near its modern entrance through St. Patrick's 
gate into the " Hightown." After his men had been twice repulsed 
from the breach by the garrison within, and the wall repaired, he 
commanded them to proceed to the Irishtown, the direct path to 
which lay down through those parts of the Boher-na-thoundish road 
now called New-street, Flood-street, and Blackmill-street, and 
which conducted them to " Dean's Gate," through which they must 
have entered the Irishtown, whence they took possession of the 
cathedral. 

There were no localities known with the titles of " New-street" 
or "Flood-street" at the periods when the "Inquisitions" were 
taken that are quoted above. About a hundred years later, we find 
them so named on Rocque's Survey of the city, made in the year 
1757. Hence we are to seek for the origin of the titles of those 
two streets at some period between the middle of the seventeenth 
and that of the eighteenth centuries. The family of Flood became 
proprietors of the lands outside the town walls, formerly held by 
Sir Richard Shee, in the reign of William III. ; and this enables 
us to assign the origin of the present names to some period soon 
after the battle of the Boyne, when probably the first proprietor of 
the estate undertook the improvement of this part of the property 
by the erection of tenements along the old road, and from whom it 
was subsequently called " Flood-street." At the same period, the 
approach to the " Cool " from Walkin-street appears to have been 
widened, as may be observed from an inspection of the place ; some 
few houses were erected in it, and it was then appropriately named 
" New-street." The continuation of the Cool, before it had been 
modernized, is easily recognised in the small lane still open opposite 
to it. The word " Cool," or ridge, was probably applied to this 
road originally, because it follows the highest ridge of ground along 
the west bank of the Nore, from Ballyreddin to Dromdelgy. 
" These ridgeways," observes an enlightened English antiquary, 
" were the roads made use of by the earliest inhabitants of Britain 
as lines of communication between their different towns and vil- 
lages ;" and he continues to trace one of these " ridgeways" or, as 
we call them, " cools" over the Wiltshire hills, and through the ad- 
joining county of Berks — a distance of about eighty miles. 1 

Bealach Tobin and Boher Caoic. — Bealachtobin is now the 

i See History, Antiquities, &c., Cathe- 474 ; Sir Richard Colt Hoare's " South Wilt- 
dial Church of St Canice, p. 42 ; Ledwich's shire," p. 46 ; and " Roads, Railroads," &c, 
" History of Irishtown and Kilkenny," p. p. 39. London, 1839. 
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title of a parish in the barony of Kells. The affix " Tobin" is a 
modern addendum, derived from a branch of the St. Aubin or Tobin 
family who settled here ; but the ancient name of this pass I con- 
sider, there is good ground for asserting was " Bealach Urluidhe." 
It afforded communication, in remote times, between the territories 
of " Magh Femin" and Lower Ossory. A short inquiry into the 
etymology of the name and the history of the pass will serve to 
throw some light on the ancient topography of our suburbs. 

Magh Femin may be described as lying west of a line drawn 
from Callan to Carrick, bounded on the west and south by the river 
Suir, and extending north as far as Corca Eathrach, comprising the 
barony of Middlethird, with part of Offa, in Tipperary. 1 The hill 
of Sliabh-na-m-ban Femin, the mountain of the women of Femin, 
rises in the district ; hence Magh-Femin, or the plain of Femin. 
Here Aengus Nadfrach erected his Cashel, andfortified it with fosses ; 
hence it was also called Maghiere Caisil, or the plains of Cashel. 2 
Aengus Ossory, the great patriarch of the valley of the Nore, carried 
his victorious arms into Munster, and took possession of Femin or the 
plains of Cashel as far as the Suir. From his time in the first century 
to the reign of Aengus Nadhfrach, King of Munster in the fifth cen- 
tury, Femin formed part of the principality of Ossory. In the time of 
Nadhfrach it was wrested from the Ossorians, and delivered over as 
a dowry by his son and successor Aengus to the Deciese, to whom 
he was indebted for the nurture of his wife, from which the district 
was subsequently known as the " North Deciese." 3 A great battle 
appears to have been fought on this occasion between the Osraighs 
and Momonians, which resulted in the defeat of the former ; whence 
they were forced to abandon their possessions in Femin, and were 
expelled the country, with all their dependents. The route of the 
Ossorian army from Femin must have been through the great 
dingle or open in the Killamery hills, at the " Nine-mile house," 
anciently called Bearna-na-coite-leithe, i. e. the " Gap of the Gray 
Wood;" 4 and, being driven into the flat country south-west of 
Callan, another battle was fought, from which the districts there 
derived the names which they retain to the present day. " From 
the general defeat of Aengus," writes Keating, " it is that Bailie 
Urluidhe and Mullach Aindeonach are known by the same names 
to the present day ; for the word Urluidhe in the Irish language 
signifies the blows or irresistible strokes of valiant men, and Ain- 
deonach is as much as to say, a violent expulsion." 5 Mullach Ain- 
deonach is the present town of Mullinahone, about four miles south- 

1 " Book of Rights," p. 18, andLanigan's ' See names of all the ancient gaps or 
" Ecclesiastical History of Ireland," vol. i., passes in the ridge of hilb anciently called 
p. 282. "Trans.," vol. i., p. 340, first series. '• Dromderg," now Killamery, collected by 

2 Keating, vol. i., p. 286. Mr. Dunn. "Transactions," vol. iii. p. 16. 

3 Id. 5 Keating, vol. i. p. 286. 
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west of Callan. But the terrific engagement recorded by Keating 
probably took place in the field near Dryhed-na-girdba, or the 
bridge of chariots, now called Carabine-bridge, midway between 
Callan and Mullinahone ; and in which, as late as thirty years ago, 
at each time of its being ploughed, a large quantity of rusty blades 
and other warlike instruments were turned up. 1 From this, the 
route of the defeated army lay along the valley through which flows 
the stream that is now known as the Kilbride River ; and somewhere 
between its junction with the King's River and the present New- 
town-bridge the Ossorians were forced across the " Callainne," 
where the pursuit ended. " Hence," says Keating, " the place is 
called to the present day Baille-Urluidhe — that is, the town of the 
blows or irresistible strokes of valiant men." " Urluidhe" is pro- 
nounced Erly or Earlew, the d being silent. Hence comes Bally- 
erly, or the town of Erly, and modernized Earlstown 8 — a small 
parish on the north bank of the King's River, between Callan and 
Kells. 

" Barna-na Coille-leith," the gap of the gray wood, already men- 
tioned, seems to have been the great pass from Femin into Muscry, 
or Ormonde ; and Bearna-na-gaoithe, i. e. the " Gap of the Wind," 
now Windgap, formed the passage from Femin into Ossory, and 
from which the remains of an ancient road may be traced through 
Bealach Tobin to Bailie Urluidhe ; and it is worthy of remark that 
the retreating army from Mullinahone, instead of crossing the 
King's River, at Callan, as would be the case at the present day, 
made direct for the Bealach Tobin pass ; and being hotly pursued 
through it, and forced out of it, over the stream, beyond which they 
do not appear to have been followed, it is much more probable 
that the defile or gap through which they were driven, and not the 
town at which they rested, would receive the title of "the blows 
or irresistible strokes of valient men ;" and hence I argue that the 
ancient name of Bealach Tobin was Bealach Urluidhe. But when 
the important Norman family of the St. Aubins erected their castel- 
lated residence on the brow of the ancient pass-line, the historic 
name of the Bealach was superseded by that of its modern propri- 
etor, and the old cognomen transferred to the neighbouring parish, 
in which it is still preserved. And the most interesting fact con- 
nected with the locality is, that this primitive Bealach may still be 
traced from Bearna-na-goithe or Windgap, through Bealach Tobin 
and Bailie Urluidhe, or Earlstown, to the suburbs of Kilkenny. 
From Windgap it led to Bealach Tobin church, thence to Lough- 

1 See Inquiries respecting this field by Dr. at the maternal side, were from this neigh- 
Keatinge, of Callan. " Transactions," vol. bourhood, when speaking in the Irish lan- 
i". p. 13. gnage, invariably call the locality of Earls- 

2 The Rev. M. Drea, C. C, Castlecomer, town by uo other name than Bullagh Vr. 
tells me that he heard his aged relatives, who, luidhe. 
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brack church and Farmerstown, and crossed the Callainn River into 
Bailie Urluidhe, at the west end of the field in which the old church 
of Earlstown stands, and where a portion of this old road may still be 
seen ; thence to Toberakin, at the angle between Newtown Baker 
and Newtown Walsh ; and the present public road from this to the 
angle at the townland of Burnchurch Viper occupies the old 
path. From this its former course is easily recognised through 
the fields to the primitive Bailie of" Kiltranyne," now Burnchurch, 
from which it may be identified as it passes by " St. Dalian's 
well," 1 and aims at the castle of Ballybur; thence through Baun- 
lusk, 2 till you come to the back of Castle Bamfort, where it is open 
as an entrance to the farmyard. 8 From this we trace it as the 
boundary of the townland of Donaghmore,* and hence it is open 
as a by-road to Annfield, now called Castleview. At the back of 
Orchardton-house 6 its course is entirely obliterated by the process 
of agriculture and the construction of new road-lines. Here, at 
present, you turn by an acute angle by the townland of Ardscra- 
daun, 6 and pass down into Patrick-street by a modern narrow lane, 
called Coot's- bosheen, evidently opened as an equivalent for the 
encroachment made on the original road, which formerly ran along 
by the boundary of " Orchardton" over the high part of Wetland, 
till it forded the Bregach between Marnell's meadow 7 and Poul- 



1 The name of this well proves St. Dalian 
to have been the patron saint of this church, 
respecting whose connexion with this an- 
cient locality I shall on a future occasion 
have some inquiries to make. 

s " Baunlusk," i. e. " the Blazing Field." 
The tradition of this neighbourhood assigns 
the derivation of this name to remote times, 
when strangers from a far part of Ireland 
made an incursion into this district, banished 
the natives, set fire to their domiciles, and 
consumed both corn and cattle. Hence the 
place has been called " Baunlusk," or "the 
Blazing Field." The tradition is exceedingly 
vague. 

3 This place was formerly called " Ban- 
field," as I found by an Inquisition taken at 
Gowran, 17th January, 1632, in which Nic. 
Ley, of the city of Waterford, Alderman, 
was found seised of 60 acres arable and shrub 
in Banfield, west of Ballyneleynagh. A 
castle formerly stood in Banfield, and part 
of it is modernized into the south wing of 
the present commodious dwelling-house, as 
may be observed in the depth of the window 
jambs and the massiveness of the masonry. 
Hence this place is best known at the pre- 
sent day as " Castle Bamford." The castle 
stood on the brow of the ancient road. 

4 " Donaghmore" was the ancient name 
of St. Patrick's parish. (See Deeds of Transfer, 



&c, "Trans.," vol. ii., p. 327,new series; also 
" History, &c, of St. Canice," p. 30, by Rev. 
Jas. Graves.) A great many parishes in Ire- 
land are called by the same name ; and as 
many of them as I have been able to make 
inquiries respecting are under the patronage of 
St. Patrick. Domnaghmor means the "big 
church." It is probable that each church 
founded by the National Apostle, by way of 
excellence, was called " Domnaghmore." 

* " Orchardton" is so called from an or- 
chard which covered the site of the present 
lawn and dwelling-house, and through which 
the Callan road (which is one of the turnpike 
period) was cut at the time of its formation. 

6 " Ardscradaun" is the townland extend- 
ing from Castleview, or, as it was formerly 
called, " Annfield," to " Coot's Bosheen," at 
the back of " Orchardton." Mr. John 
O'Daly informs me that Ardscradaun most 
probably means " the hill of the herrings." 
In the "ancient Common Revenue of the 
city, for the year 1628," Michael Ragget 
held two acres of land in Ardskreddan, for 
which he paid the Corporation the annual 
rent of 8s. 

1 " Marnel's Meadows." — This townland 
lies between the Bregach river and the Lau- 
namateen road, and extends from Rosehill 
gate to Poulgour-bridge. This land was 
formerly called "Maryon's Meede," as we 
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gour, and ascended Robert's-hill, where we still identify a segment 
of it under the name of Boher-caoic, or the "blind road," so called 
from the fact of its ancient course having been interrupted and 
closed up. This ancient way, now so obscure and neglected, lead- 
ing over Robert's-hill to St. Kenny's well, and thence down to 
Black-mill, was honoured in the tradition of the last generation as 
the first and most primitive entrance of the Clonmel road into the 
city of St. Canice. 1 

Bealach-Ele and Launamateen. — The mountain ridge that 
rises in the Coppenagh hills, and which is described by O'Heerin 
under the name of " Sliabh g-Caithle," 2 as it approaches Innis- 
tiogue, is apparently snapped asunder, to afford the Nore a passage 
through which it flows to unite with the Barrow, near the town of 
New Ross. At the southern side of the river, the ridge rises again 
very abruptly, and runs off nearly due south behind " Jerpoint," 
" Derrynahinch," and " Knockwilliam," where it is known as the 
Knocktopher hills. In the neighbourhood of " Castlebanney," about 
one mile below Ballyhale, this mountain tract forms nearly a right- 
angle with the " Dromderge" ridge, running nearly east and west 
from Killamery, by Kilmaganny and Aughaviller ; and as the two 
ridges approach each other, it is highly interesting to observe how 
Nature has graduated their mutual approximation, nearing each 
other as you ascend up their base, until only a comparatively 
narrow valley separates them. This valley must have formed at a 
very early period the great pass-way over " Slieve Branach," now 
the " Walsh mountains," and between the plains of Southern Os- 
sory and the important entrance from the sea up the valley of the 
Suir. In later times, along its various levels ran the highroads 
from Kilkenny to Waterford ; and at the present day we sweep 
through it steam -propelled, on the line of the Waterford and Kil- 

learn from an Inquisition taken at the "New rather singular but well-known character of 
Tholsel," 21st August, 1619,in which Helias Kilkenny during the early part of the pre- 
Shee, late of the city of Kilkenny, was found sent century, named Edmond Lanigan, better 
seised of four acres of small measure in known as Ned Lanigan. He was esteemed 
" Maryon's Meede, next to Gorboy.'' This by his contemporaries as a repertory of know- 
latter was also " Quoryboy" and " Querry- ledge on every subject. He was by profes- 
boy," the old name of that part of Upper sion a surveyor, by which he acquired a vast 
Walkin-street reaching from the " Light- deal of local lore, as well as a large amount 
house" to Poulgour-bridge, and under which of money. He emigrated to America, and, 
name the place has been recently pur- after five years' residence there, returned 
chased in the Incumbered Estates Court by home, when he built the houses, premises, 
Mr. John Callanan, of the Victoria Hotel. and starcA-yard in the north side of " Wal- 
In 1628, Patrick Archer and Thomas Archer kin-street," subsequently converted into and 
paid annually to the Corporation the sum of until recently used as a distillery-store. He 
1j. id. each " for half the tythes of Querry- again returned to America, where he died 
boy." See "Ancient Common Revenue of about twenty-five years since. 
the City," 1628. * Tribes and Territories of Ancient Oseory, 
1 For this tradition I am indebted to a "Transactions," vol. i., part. 2. 
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kenny Railway. This pass in remote times was known as " Be- 
alach-Ele ;" and whilst its projecting cliffs were still clothed in pri- 
meval vegetation, we may form an idea of how grand and gloomy 
was the aspect of this sylvan ravine. 

In the " Annals of the Four Masters," we find the following 
reference to the Pass of " Bealach-Ele :"— " A.D. 730. The battle 
of Bealach-Ele (was fought) between Cathal, son of Finguin, King 
of Munster, and the Leinstermen, where many of the Leinstermen 
were slain. There fell of the Munstermen here, Caellach, son of 
Faelchair, the chief of Osraigh, and the two sons of Cormac, son of 
Bossa, chief of the Deisi, with three thousand along with them." 
This same battle is also recorded by Keating one year later, viz., 
731, thus: — " In his (Aodha Ollan's) reign, the provinces of Lein- 
ster and Munster fought the bloody battle of Bealach-Fele, where 
there was a dreadful slaughter on both sides ; and in the conflict 
perished Ceallach, the son of Faobhuir, King of Ossory. In this 
dispute victory was doubtful for some time ; but at last the fortune 
of the day fell to Cathal, the son of Fionguine, King of Munster." 1 
It will be observed that Keating calls the scene of this action 
Bealach-Fele, and the Four Masters Bealach-Ele. That the care- 
fully corrected orthography of Dr. O'Donovan is to be regarded in 
preference to the avowedly imperfect translations of Keating's His- 
tory, need not be argued. That Bealach-Ele and Bealach-Fele are 
different names for different places is certain, from the fact that, at 
the same year and in the same paragraph in which the Four Masters 
relate the battle of Bealach-Ele, they also record the " death of St. 
Mobrigue of Bealach-Fele." The learned editor remarks in the 
margin under this same year, that he finds no mention of the obit 
of this Mobrigue in either the Annals of Ulster or Clonmacnoise, 
and that he has not identified the locality of Bealach-Fele. It ap- 
pears to me that Bealach-Fele is now modernized Ballyfoyle ; that 
the celebrated ravine so well known as the " Glen of Ballyfoyle" 
formed the bealach or pass anciently called Bealach-Fele, and that 
the old grave-yard, remarkable as being a burial-place for children 
only, and within a few fields of the " Glen," preserves the name of 
St. Mobrigue. This venerable spot is called "Kilmogue," which is 
most probably an abbreviation or corruption of "Kilmobrigue," i. e. 
the Church of St. Mobrigue. But, to return to " Bealach-Ele" — 
that it lay contiguous to the ridge of hills variously known as 
'• Dromderg," " Slieve Brannach," and " Knocktopher," is directly 
to be inferred from the position of the native districts of the belli- 
gerent parties engaged in the action. The King of Munster, whose 
successors contended for the ownership of those hills down to 
O'Dugan's time, was declared victor of the day. The chief of the 

1 Keating's History, Life of " Aodha Ollan," vol. ii. p. 85. 
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Deisi, whose two sons fell in the action, held his tribe-land on the 
western slopes of those hills, as they descend into the plain of 
" Magh Femin ;" and the princely possessions of Ceallach, the chief 
of Ossory, lay in the broad plain of " Magh Roighna," under their 
northern declivities ; where, in this same valley, we have the title 
of the ancient " Bealach-Ele" preserved to the present day in that 
of the well-known town of " Ballyhale," 1 midway between Kilkenny 
and Waterford. 



'"Ballyhale," and "Castle Howell."— 
The present town of Ballyhale is a very mo- 
dern village. The turnpike-road that forms 
its street intersected, at the period of its con- 
struction, a more ancient road that ran from 
Derrynahinch by the western door of Bal- 
lyhale Castle, and thence up the Carrick- 
shock hills. This old highway is still open 
from Ballyhale, up by Kilcurl ; and after it 
crosses the stream, near the entrance to the 
chapel of Ballyhale, may be traced the out- 
lines of the primitive town or hamlet of 
the same name. The Very Eev. Archdea- 
con O'Shea, P. P., informs me that, when 
he occupied the large white house on the hill 
above the chapel, in the course of some al- 
terations which he had been making in the 
adjoining fields, he came upon the remains 
of very extensive foundations, masonry, and 
sewerage. These indicate the site of the 
ancient " Bailie " that once formed the en- 
virons of the church or chapel, the tower of 
which is still standing, and serves as the 
belfry of the present R. C. church. In 1855, 
Archdeacon O'Shea took down the old cha- 
pel that stood against the east side of this 
tower, when he discovered that this entire 
wall rested on a single arch ; and on remov- 
ing the modern masonry that concealed it, 
he found that the arch extended under the 
whole tower, and formed a pointed vault, 
springing from the foundation, and rising 
about fourteen feet from the floor. The 
western wall of the tower contains the an- 
cient door-way which afforded the entrance 
into the vault. The eastern wall presents a 
bridge-like appearance, the entire superstruc- 
ture resting on the single arch, above which 
the projecting stones that marked the rake 
of the primitive roof show that this tower 
once stood in front of the western gable of 
the church, and the vault beneath formed 
the entrance porch into it. Archdeacon 
O'Shea had the rubbish removed, and the 
vault fitted up as a " baptistry" for his new 
church. Immediately inside the doorway, a 
spiral staircase in the wall leads to the 
upper apartments. The tower was divided 
into four different floors or compartments — 



the first or lowest of which constituted the 
vault already describad; the second floor 
was formed by the arch over the vault ; and 
the levels of the other two are indicated by 
projecting stone corbels to support them, 
by the ranging of the windows, and by the 
apertures through which the staircase com- 
municated with the respective floors. This 
is the only ecclesiastical tower I have ever 
seen of similar construction. With the ex- 
ception of the first floor or vault which 
formed the entrance to the church, the in- 
ternal construction of this tower differs in no 
respect from that of the Norman castles 
erected as keeps or strongholds by the first 
adventurers; and hence I beg to dissent 
from the views advanced by the Rev. P. 
Moore, now P. P. Johnstown, respecting this 
tower, which he says was originally erected 
as a belfry for the ancient church. Its in- 
ternal arrangements show that it was fitted 
for domiciliary as well as ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, and most certainly was erected with 
this design by some early English settler, 
who, according to the custom of the age, 
furnished his establishment with a chapel, 
and which communicated, as already de- 
scribed, with the basement story of his castle. 
This castle, as I now call it, is 56 feet 
high. In point of elegance or proportion it 
is rather a graceless superstructure, but its 
windows and doors are designed in the re- 
gular style of architecture that predominated 
at the period of its erection. The door is 
narrow, the jambs of dressed stone, finishing 
in a graceful form of arch resembling a Go- 
thic canopy, and terminating in a finial, and 
immediately over it "a niche containing the 
Virgin and child, under a Gothic canopy, 
below which is a shield bearing the Butler 
arms, a chief indented — all much weather- 
beaten. " — (See communication from Rev. 
P. Moore, C. C, "Transactions," vol. i., 
New Series, p. 156.) The windows are of 
the same order as the door, narrow, dressed 
stone jambs, and graceful Gothic heads ; 
and in most instances a single mullion ex- 
ternally divides two lancet opes, which in- 
ternally unite in one aperture, and farm a 
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From the pass of " Bealach-Ele," an ancient road led to the 
suburbs of Kilkenny. This road ran through the celebrated plain 
called " Magh Roighna ;" and before we trace the course of this old 



single window. The order displayed in 
these architectural details belongs to what is 
denominated the " Decorated Style." There 
are also preserved two beautiful holy-water 
stoups, now restored to their original use ; 
the sculptured foliage of one, and the point- 
ed arches of the other must be as old as the 
same style. The " Decorated" succeeded 
that of the " Early English," and commenced 
with the reign of Edward II., in 1307, and 
terminated with that of Edward III., in 
1377 ; hence the Castle of Ballyhale must 
have been erected at some period within the 
fourteenth century. A shield bearing the 
arms of the founder was a favourite orna- 
ment over the entrances to ecclesiastical edi- 
fices during the " Early English " and " De- 
corated" periods. Over the Ballyhale door- 
way we have this shield, with the Butler 
arms ; and in the middle of the same century, 
viz., 1356, James Butler, second Earl of 
Ormond, founded the Carmelite Priory at 
Knocktopher, in this same neighbourhood ; 
which circumstance, combined with the 
shield bearing the arms of his family, and 
the period to which the style of the building 
belongs, renders it a matter almost of cer- 
tainty that this same James Butler, second 
Earl of Ormond, was the founder and pro- 
prietor of the Castle of Ballyhale. From 
the Butlers, the proprietorship of Ballyhale 
would appear to have passed to some branch 
of the Kavanagh family, and who, according 
to the tradition still vividly preserved in 
this locality, were in actual occupation of 
the premises erected on the site of the old 
town, down to the latter half of the last cen- 
tury. The chapel, however, appears to have 
been placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Canons Regular in the Abbey of Kells, 
either before or at the death of its founder. 
James, second Earl of Ormond, died in 1382; 
and twenty-nine years after, viz., 1411, we 
find the chapel of Ballyhale, or,as itis entitled 
in the charter, the " Chapel of Howelstown," 
confirmed by the King to the Priory of Kells. 
(See Rot. Pat. 13 Hen. IV. M. 53.) In 
those great monastic establishments, all the 
clergy lived with the superior as one great 
family ; and on Sundays, holidays, and other 
occasions, were dispersed over the country to 
preach and administer the sacraments in the 
respective chapels and churches dependent 
on the parent house. Hence it is more than 
probable that, after the annexation of this 
chapel to the Abbey of Kells, no priest re- 



sided at Ballyhale ; that the castle was occu- 
pied by the Kavanaghs, and that the chapel 
was periodically visited by an ecclesiastic 
from head-quarters, and consequently did 
not hold a higher rank than what we now 
call a " chapel of ease." After the suppres- 
sion of the monastery at Kells, and the con- 
fiscation of its property, the chapel of Bally- 
hale became a ruin ; and the castle was most 
probably soon after deserted by the Kava- 
naghs, who removed higher up on the hill, 
to a more commodious dwelling, where they 
remained till the end of the last century, as 
already noticed. 

The Virgin and child, still standing in the 
canopy over the entrance-door, implies that 
the chapel was dedicated to the Blessed Vir- 
gin. If this was so, the chapel that since oc- 
cupied its site cannot be regarded as the legi- 
timate successor of the original house A 
public chapel most probably was open here 
about the year 1750 or 1760; and its tradi- 
tional history and observances always assign- 
ed the patronage of the parish to St. Martin, 
of Tours, from which it appears that the pre- 
sent R. C. church of Ballyhale is to be re- 
garded, not as the successor of the former 
chapel of the same place, but as the repre- 
sentative of the ancient Irish church of Derry- 
nahinch, within the parish of which Bally- 
hale is situated, and of which church St. 
Martin has always been esteemed the " pa- 
tron." According to the family registry kept 
by Mrs. William Shee, of Sheepstown Castle 
(see " Transactions," p. 90, supra), Father 
Phill Purcell was parochus of Ballyhale 
from 1734, the first date in the registry, to 
1738 or 1739, at which latter date he pro- 
bably died. If this Father Phill Purcell 
was of as unsophisticated a mind, if he had 
as warm a heart and as hospitable a home as 
his namesake, the present C. C. of the same 
parish, he was not unworthy the old stock 
from which they both have been extracted. 
Between the death of Father Purcell and the 
appointment of his successor, there appears 
to have been a short interregnum; for on 
the 5th March, either '38 or '39 (the docu- 
ment has lost some of its dates), Mrs. Shee's 
next child was baptized by "a Carmilit 
Fryer s d Prendergast ;" and the following 
year, 1740, after Father Patt Murphy had 
been installed as parochus, he baptized Mrs. 
Shee's next son, Henry, " Mr. Robert Lan- 
grishand Mrs. Read, of Rosenarow, gossops.'' 
Father Patt Murphy continues in the regis- 
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pathway, it will be but an interesting delay to stop and make a short 
inquiry into the situation of that historic district. 

Magh Roighna or fteighna was an extensive plain, lying within 



try christening and marrying Mrs. Sbee's 
children down to about 1748 or '49 (as far 
as we can infer from the existing dates). 
Whether he or his predecessor Father Pur- 
cell publicly officiated in the chapel of Bally- 
hale is only sustained by the tradition of the 
town, which asserts that a chapel was always 
kept in the old castle ; and this appears 
highly probable, from the friendly disposi- 
tions manifested by the Protestant gentry of 
the neighbourhood, two of the most aristo- 
cratic of whom stood sponsors at the baptism 
of Mrs. Shee's son. 1 have been informed 
by an aged person, a native of the place, 
that about seventy years ago the " patron," 
which had been previously held on the Sun- 
day next after the 11th November (St. Mar- 
tin's day) in the church-yard of Derryna- 
hineh, was transferred to the chapel- yard of 
Ballyhale, where it continued to be kept on 
the same day for many years. One of the 
practices observed at this " Patron" deserves 
to be noticed. A grotesque figure, about 
four feet high, carved as a bishop in ponti- 
ficals, aud intended to represent the patron 
saint, was carried in procession round the 
grave-yard. On one oceasion,Father Charles 
Kavanagh, the late P. P., and a rather pri- 
mitive old gentleman, was so enraged by the 
tomfoolery of the proceedings, that he muti- 
lated the face of the statue with his walking- 
stick, after which the " Patron" was discon- 
tinued for some years. This same statue, 
with its nose broken off, is now lying on the 
first floor of the old castle. The present 
P. P., Archdeacon O'Sbea, on the completion 
of his new church, had it dedicated to St. 
Martin, observes the " Patron" festival ac- 
cording to its primitive simplicity, as a day 
of solemn worship, and abolished for ever 
the nonsensical ceremonies of the " ould pa- 
tron" of St. Martin, about which I have 
been hearing as long as I have been able to 
remember. 

In speaking of the Carmelite foundation 
at Knoctopher by James, second Earl of Or- 
mond, I do not refer to the ruin still stand- 
ing in the old church-yard of that town. 
This ruin consists of a low tower, square be- 
neath, and octagon above, having an entrance 
doorway, with a Norman or semicircular 
head. The " Norman style" ended with the 
reign of Henry II., in 1189; and in 1220 
the round arch had disappeared in England. 
Hence the present old ruin in Knocktopher 
must be at least a century older than either 



the Carmelite foundation or the Ballyhale 

Castle. Some sixty years ago the Knock- 
topher tower served as an entrance porch 
and steeple to the Protestant church of the 
parish, and continued so until the present 
new parish church had been erected, when 
it was plastered with mortar, and otherwise 
modernized, besides which it was vulgarly 
washed down with a solution of copperas and 
lime, completely disfiguring this beautiful 
relic of antiquity ; but a still greater piece of 
Vandalism has been perpetrated within the 
last twelvemonths. The jamb-stones of one 
side of the fine old Norman doorway have 
been torn down, and scattered about tho 
yard, so that in a few years we may expect 
the demolition of the whole. I regret to 
have to add also, that the beautiful door- 
way of Ballyhale Castle lias been recently 
" dubbed" up with masonry, which conceals 
the stone jamb, and Gothic head. 

In the charter of Henry IV. to the Priory 
of Kells, a transcript of whi< h is in tho pos- 
session of Mr. John G. A. Prim, and which 
I have quoted already, the King grants to 
that extensive establishment the " Chapel 
of Howelstown." Mr. Prim is of opinion 
that Howelstown comes from Ballyhowel, 
which is also the source whence is derived 
the word Ballyhale, and that the title 
originally came from a Welsh family, 
whose name was Ap-Owel, or Howel. 
About three miles from Ballyhale, and 
nearly midway between Castlemorris and 
Eossenara, formerly stood a castle of some 
celebrity. On the map prefixed to Tighe's 
Survey of the county, this castle is named 
" Castlehale." It is also frequently called 
"Castle Hoel," " Castle Hoyle," and " Cas- 
tle Howel;" and if the family of that 
name had any establishment in this part of 
the country, it must have been here. In a 
London publication of 1833, entitled, " Ire- 
land Illustrated from Original Drawings, 
by G. Petrie, R. H. A., W. H. Bartlett, and 
T. M. Baynes ; with descriptions by G. N. 
Wright, M. A., Professor of Antiquities to 
the Royal Hibernian Academy," we have 
a copper engraving, with a short description 
of " Castle Howel," as it probably stood 
about the middle of the last century. A 
square, lofty tower, pierced by narrow loop- 
holes, and supporting an embattled parapet 
above, separated by a large court-yard from 
a more modern building, with high gables, 
towering chimneys, open casements, with 
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the present barony of Kells. In the annotations to " The Tribes 
and Territories of Ancient Ossory," the learned editor says, that 
" Magh Roighna contains the church of Cill-Finche, now Killinny, 
a townland in the parish and barony of Kells." 1 The two following 
extracts from the same authority, in further illustration of the plain 
of Magh Roighna, render it rather improbable that the church of 
" Cill-Finche" ever stood within the present boundaries of the 
townland of Killinny. A battle is recorded to have been fought in 
the plain of Roighna both by Keating, O'Flaherty, and Lynch, 
about 200 years before the Christian era, in which Enna Airgteach, 
monarch of Ireland, was slain. In the " Annals of the Four Mas- 
ters," this event is simply recorded at A.M. 3817; and in note e, 
on the word "Roighna," the editor says: — "Roighna was a plain 
in the ancient Osraighe, in which plain was situated the church of 
Cill-Finnche, near the ford of Ath-Duirnbuidhe, at the foot of a 
great hill called Dornbuidhe ;" and again, at the year 837, note./J 



frames and architraves of dressed stone, and 
other peculiarities of the Elizabethan style of 
architecture. This castle, we are told, was 
the ancient residence of the Walsh family ; 
and Tighe says that it was the principal re- 
sidence and great stronghold of the Walshes. 
Why, then, it should be called after the 
"Howels" is rather embarrassing. In 1355, 
William Grace and Oliver Howel were ap- 
pointed by patent to be the Custodes Pacis 
of the county of Kilkenny (Rot. Pat, 29th 
Edward III., quoted " Parochial Survey," 
18.14). My authority does not aver as to the 
dwelling-place of Oliver Howel ; but it could 
not be at " Castle Hale," as this was the 
ancient residence of the Walshes, one of 
whom, " Walter Walsh, lord of Poble Bra- 
nach," endowed the monastery of Rosiber- 
<:on a hundred years previously (" Parochial 
Survey," p. 536). The Walshes were in 
possession of " Castle Hoel" at the time of 
Cromwell, when they appeared in arms 
against him; and a detachment of his army 
totally defeated and slaughtered them on the 
spot, and their bodies were thrown into a 
hole at the foot of the hill on which the 
castle stood, and where their bones were dis- 
covered when the road was being made from 
Castlemorris to Kilmaganny, towards the 
end of the last century (Tighe, p. 334). In 
1 737, Walter Walsh, of " Castle Hale," died 
unmarried, and the great family of Castle 
Hale became extinct (" Ireland Illustrated," 
&c.) ; after which the place was abandoned, 
and fell into the ruin represented in the 
sketch that I have noticed above. 

I have now stated all that I can find 
worthy ef notice or likely to throw light on 



the history of Ballyhale and CastleHoel ; and 
I can find no authority or tradition to in- 
duce me to dissent from what I have ad- 
vanced in the text, namely, that Ballyhale 
is derived from " Bealach-Ele," the title of the 
ancient passway over the Welsh moun- 
tains. If "Bealach Urluidhe" be the root 
whence is derived Bally-Erly and Earls- 
town, as I have shown above, why will not 
Bealach-Ele produce Ballyhale, or Ballyhoel, 
or Ballyhowel, any one of which would be 
Anglicised Howelstown or Hoelstown. There 
is no ground for ascribing the title of an im- 
portant district to a family who it cannot 
be shown ever held any connexion with the 
locality, and who were of such historical in- 
significance in the county. The great mo- 
nument we have of the former importance 
of Ballyhale, namely, the tower or castle of 
its ancient church, attests that the Butlers 
were its founders, and the proprietors of the 
locality ; and from all that can be gleaned 
of the history of " Castle Hale," it is certain 
that the Walshes were its original founders 
and possessors. If any of the Howels did 
ever settle in this neighbourhood, it is true 
that the word "Bealach-Ele" would the 
more readily be Anglicised into Ballyhale 
or Ballyhowel, from which would come 
" Howelstown ;" but be this as it may, it is 
a highly important topographical coincidence, 
and much in favour of the views advanced 
in the text, that the locality claimed for the 
ancient pass of "Bealach-Ele" lies between 
the present town of Ballyhale and the site of 
the ancient castle of the same title. 

i " Tribes and Territories of Ancient Os- 
sory," Transactions, vol. i. pars. 11. 
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he further adds, "The church of Cill-Finnche, in the Gloss to the 
Feiliere Aenguis, is described as near a great hill, called Dorn- 
Buidhe, in Magh Roighna, in Osraigh; it has not been identified." 
From the two descriptions of the locality of Cill-Finnch here given 
it is physically impossible that it and the present townland of Kil- 
linny could have ever been identical. There is neither trace nor 
tradition of a church having ever existed there ; there is no hill in 
the entire townland nor in its vicinity. It lies along the north 
bank of the King's River, between Kells and Newtown, and is in- 
cluded within the flat district described by O'Heerin as the " smooth 
land of O'Gloiran along the beauteous Callann." But there is an old 
church still standing within the plain that we shall now endeavour 
to identify as the ancient " Magh Roighna," that suits in all its de- 
tails with the descriptions given of that of " Cill-Finnche." This is 
the venerable ruin called " Sheepstown Church," now so rapidly 
crumbling to decay, so obscure and neglected, yet with claims to a 
higher antiquity than probably any other stone edifice within the 
county, if we except the "Round Towers" of mysterious origin. 

During the month of last December I had an opportunity of 
inspecting the once important church of Sheepstown. It stands on 
an eminence over the valley through which meanders the mountain 
stream that flows thence through the town of Knocktopher. It 
was a plain oblong house, with a single and rather rude stunted lancet 
window in the east gable. The architecture of this window is ex- 
ceedingly primitive : the head is rounded out of two single stones, 
meeting like two corbels in the centre, and the jambs widely splayed 
internally, approaching what is usually known as the Hiberno- 
Romanesque style. The church had no chancel ; but a small door in 
the end of the south wall afforded communication between the altar- 
place, or "sanctuary," and the priest's room, or "sacristy." The 
western doorway is the distinguishing peculiarity of the church : it 
is a primitive, unadorned aperture, finishing in a rude arch, with a 
bead moulding formed on the angle of thejambs, and continued with- 
out interruption round the head. The same moulding is seen on 
the angles of the quoins, and up the roof-line of the front gable. 
The jambs of the doorway mutually incline inwards as they ascend 
from the bottom to the spring of the arch : this is the great feature 
that fixes the age of building. 

Dr. Petrie, in his great work, the "Inquiry into the Origin, 
&c, of the Round Towers of Ireland," has published an engraving 
of the doorway of Sheepstown Church. He gives it, with many 
others of similar configuration in various parts of Ireland, as the 
specimen or type of the ecclesiastical architecture of Ireland in the 
eighth or ninth century. In the " Annals of the Four Masters," 
we are told — " A.D. 836. The church ofCill-Finnche was burned by 
the foreigners." According to Dr. Petrie, the church of Sheepstown 
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was erected in the same century. Hence, if we be able to identify 
Sheepstown as the ancient " Cill-Finnche," it becomes certain that 
its venerable ruin was the immediate successor of the " church 
burned by the foreigners." 

The base of the hill on which the old church stands is washed 
by the stream already mentioned. Within a few hundred yards of 
the church, where the present road curves round to cross this stream 
over a small stone bridge, my attention was attracted by the re- 
mains of an old roadway coming through the fields from the direc- 
tion of " Danganbeg ;" and, as it approaches the stream, the place has 
all the appearance of having been an ancient ford. The banks accom- 
modate themselves to thecourse of the old path, and the water spreads 
over a greater space, so as to form a shallow. We shall see lower 
down that this old road formed part of the great highway that led 
from " Bealach-Ele " through the plain of" Magh Roighna." In 
the Fieliere Aengus, the church of Cill-Finnche is said to stand near 
the ford of " Ath-Duirnbuidhe," in the same plain ; and if I can 
prove the locality of Sheepstown to be within this plain, I can see 
no difficulty in accepting its church and that of Cill-Finnche as 
identical, and the ford over this stream as the ancient " Ath-Duirn- 
buidhe." 

The church of " Cill-Finnche" is further said to stand at the 
foot of a great hill called " Dornbuidhe," in Magh Roighna ; and at 
about a quarter of a mile beyond the stream just mentioned there 
rises abruptly a magnificent elevation, which, if it does not still re- 
tain the name of " Dornbuidhe," retains one equally significant in 
our present inquiry. On the Ordnance Survey this hill is named 
" Knock-ad-Rina," and by the people living in its vicinity is pro- 
nounced Knock-ad-reighna, which those among them who under- 
stand Irish tell you means the " Hill of the Queen." This hill of 
Roighna is most certainly the " Ucht-na-Roighna" on which the 
King of Cashel held a royal house, "with numerous attendants" 
whilst " South Laighin" was subject to Munster. Its eastern and 
northern slopes are now covered by the spacious demesnes and plan- 
tations of " Flood-hall ;" but its south-western declivities are naked 
and precipitous, presenting a grand and lofty aspect as they tower 
above the ancient " Roighna," fully entitling this splendid eminence 
to its primitive sentimental cognomen of Ucht-na-Roighna, or " The 
Breast of the Queen." 1 

The title of this hill enables us to identify the plain which sur- 
rounds it as the celebrated " Magh Roighna ;" and its proximity to 
Sheepstown renders it equally certain that its venerable old church 
occupies the site of the ancient " Cill-Finnche." 

By the burning of " Cill-Finnche" we are to understand that 

i " Book of Rights," p. 25. 
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the territory of Roighna was plundered by a party of the Norsemen, 
whose fleet then lay at anchor in the bay of " Port-Lairge," the 
Celtic name of Waterford. 1 In the year 858, Cearbhall or Carroll, 
who is styled " Lord of Osraighe," and who holds a distinguished 
position in the Irish Annals about this period, gained a decisive 
victory over the foreigners of Port-Lairge ; and in the next year 
(859) we find him re-establishing " The Fair of Roighna." This 
must have been a most important event, since it was deemed worthy 
of record in our meagre " Annals ;" and from it we are to infer that 
he restored in Roighna the public institutions that had been inter- 
rupted by and omitted since the plundering by the foreigners ; and it 
requires no historic record to sustain me in stating that one of his 
first acts of restoration would be to rebuild the church which they 
had burned ; and if this be granted, we arrive at the precise age of 
Sheepstown Church, namely, A.D. 859. Twenty-three years after 
Cill-Finnche had been burned, it was erected by " Cearbhall, son 
of Dunghal, Lord of Osraighe." 2 

Cill-Finnche means St. Finnche's Church. This saint appears 
to have been of some celebrity in Ireland at an early period, and 
was honoured in various places on different days. On the 1st Janu- 
ary, St. Finnchi's feast was kept at " Loch-Ri," on 25th at "Sliabh 
Ouiiire," on 17th May at " Droma-Enagh," and on 2nd February 
at Duirn, % whence came " Ath-Duirn-buidhe," the name of the ford, 
and " Dornbuidhe," the title of the hill, close to both of which stood 
St. Finnche's Church in Magh Roigna, and hence we see that the 
2nd February was the patron feast of Sheepstown church ; it cer- 
tainly was so until the foreigners had burned its predecessor. 
Whether it was calledCill-Finnche after its restoration by Cearbhall 
I am not able to discover: its present cognomen of Ballinageragh, or 
Sheepstown, is probably of ancient application to the locality. It 
is so called in an Inquisition held at Rosbercon in 1620, and may 
have been originally derived from the flocks of sheep driven to the 
" Fair of Roighna," which was "renewed by Cearbhall" in 859. 

The hill of Roighna stands out very boldly over the broad plain 
beneath, and affords a commanding position over the valley, which 
from this narrows itself into the pass of " Bealach-Ele." Hence the 
King of Cashel selected it for the site of his royal seat, and in later 
times the King of Ossory held here an establishment similar to that 
by which he commanded the pass of " Bealach Grabhran," whence 
he was sometimes called " Ri-Roighna," i. e. the King of Roighna. 
From this establishment was derived the word cean, the head or 
capitol, and lios (pronounced "liss"), a fort or stronghold, literally 

•"Annals of the Four Masters," A. D. days mentioned, and at p. 16; also the 

858, and note p. Feiliere Aenguis, at 2nd February, quoted 

2 Id., A. D. 859, and note t. in " Annals of the Four Masters" at A. D. 

3 See " JUartrrology of Tallaght" at the 837. 
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the headfort or head-quarters. This word " Caenlios" has been 
rendered Kenliss or Caenanus in Latin, and modernized into 
Kells, the present name of the entire barony within which is situ- 
ated the plain but not the hill of Roighna; the latter very singularly 
belongs to the barony of Shillelogher, which stretches down like a 
narrow peninsula from the old bridge of Ennisnag to take in this 
ancient seat of the kings of Ossory. 

The church of Sheepstown, down to a very modern period, stood 
in the centre of a public common, no doubt the site of the ancient 
town, and from which may be traced the remains of old roads radi- 
ating in sundry directions. One of these ran direct under the walls 
of the Priory of Knoctopher, and forms to the present day what is 
called " The Butts," evidently the nucleus of that old town. You 
find the remains of another old way about half a mile below Knock- 
topher, wending its way by the old paper-mill, where it intersects 
the present high-road to Ballyhale, as it runs towards Derrynahinch 
Church. 1 A third may be traced to the primitive locality of 
" Aughaviller ;" but that which more immediately belongs to the 
object of this inquiry is the road that led to the pass of " Bealach- 
Ele," and thence over " Sliabh Branach" to the valley of the Suir. 
The course of this ancient way is marked by a regular line of town- 
land villages, ruined castles, and ancient churches, which now lie 
far away from the public high-roads, concealed in obscure bosheens, 
which are only surviving segments of the great thoroughfare that 
in early times ran through Knockmoylan, Kilkeasy, and Kilcurl, 
to Sheepstown, where it fords the stream under the church already 
described, at " Ath-Duirn-buidhe," whence it runs into the fields, and 
is still open as a neglected by-path to " Danganbeg" Castle, through 
thetownland of Tinvaun, where it once formed the continuation of the 
present public road down by " Stonecarthy." This road at present 
is not open through Sheepstown, but from the castle of " Kilcurl" 
is turned out of the old track, and by a modern line conducts us 
into the village of Knocktopher. A similar change was effected 
in this road at the north side of Sheepstown ; for here, too, the 
ancient path is turned off by a modern line to the town of Knock- 
topher also, which proves that in remote times the great high-road ran 
direct through the centre of Sheepstown ; but when in later times 
Knocktopher had grown up as its successful rival, the road was 
curved from the ancient to pass through the modern town. Return- 

1 In the Feilire Aengms, Magh Roighne the 11th November. Hence it may be iden- 

is said to contain the churches of Cil-Finnche tifled as the ancient Marthorteach, and 

and " Marthorteach" (Annals of the Four which affords us a further illustration of the 

Masters, A. D. 859, note t). The latter ap- precise position of the plain of Roighna. 

pears to be formed from Martheen-teach, i.e. From Derrynahinch church there is a mag- 

" Martin's house." Derrynahinch church nificent view obtained across this splendid 

was dedicated to St. Martin, and his " Pa- plain. It is perhaps one of the finest stretches 

tron" was observed there until recently on of cultivated land in Ireland. 
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ing again to the old road from Sheepstown, we pass down under 
the western slopes of " Knock -ad-Reighna" to the church of Kill- 
Ossory, where St. Kieran's well and the venerable ruins of " Stone- 
earthy" Church attest the ancient importanceofthelocality. From this 
we descend by the present road to cross the small stream at " Stoney- 
ford," from which we pass by the same line over the old bridge of ' ' En- 
nisnag," and again ascend to the ruin called [on theOrdnance Map, by 
a strange blunder — Ed.] " Courtaur Castle," 1 after which the road is 
partially closed up, but is easily traced to the townland of" Ballyda ;" 
andhere it was first subjected to most important modifications. When 
the great priory of the Canons Regular had been established in Kells, 
a new road was opened from the monastery to Kilkenny. This 
road ran through the townland of " Kellsborough " into " Cotter- 
alsrath," where it is still open, and whence it may be traced through 
the fields to the Old Racecourse gate, just at the three-mile stone 
on the present Kells road. As soon as this road had been opened, 
the older line from "Courtaur Castle" was turned into it by the 
transverse line running east from the chapel of " Lady's-well," and 
which forms the southern boundary of the townland of " Ballyda." 
The ancient highway from " Courtaur Castle " to Kilkenny has not 
left its outline so strongly marked on the topography of the dis- 
tricts through which it passed as has the road from " Magh Femin" 
through " Burnchurch," which we have been last illustrating ; which 
is accounted for by the fact that the latter, being the great high- 
road into South Munster through " Windgap" and " Nine-mile- 
house," was protected by a range of Norman castles planted along 
its line, 3 which became the residences of the chief Norman families 
of the district ; and, in consequence, this road continued as a public 
highway down to a recent period ; but the road along which we are 
now travelling became comparatively useless and neglected after 
the English invasion, when the new road had been opened from the 
Monastery of Kells to Kilkenny. 3 From Ballyda, the track of this 
ancient roadway may be traced to Kilkenny, through a regular line 

1 Properly, Ennisnag Castle — Ed. mile stone is now closed up in the fields ; 

2 There were castles erected at " Banfield," but the track is easily recognised in the east- 
now called Castlebamford ; at Ballybur, at em boundary of the townland of "New- 
Bumchurch, and on the hill over the King's lands," either by actual observation of the 
River at Newtown, or Earlstown. There place, or on the Townland Survey (sheet 23). 
was also a castle erected at Inchihologan ; From the three-mile stone to Hoban's Bridge 
and the ancient road was turned off in that it was modernized at the turnpike period, at 
direction by a new line from " Baunlusk," which time, also, this road was conducted 
by the present church of Castleinch. by a new line by the " Seven Houses," and 

8 The present Kells road is the production over " Blackstone-bridge" into Kells, and by 

of different periods. It originally ran, as a new entrance from " Hoban's Bridge" into 

stated above, from the Priory of Kells, Patrick-street, Kilkenny, previous to which 

through " Kellsborough" and " Cotterals- it ran from Hoban's Bridge, till it united 

rath," where it is still open, till inter • with the Launamateen road, at the back of 

sected by the road from Danesfort to the Rose-hill house, as shown on the map which 

" Seven Houses." From this to the three- accompanies this paper. 

3d 
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of primitive " baillies " or townland villages, situated between the 
present high-roads from Kells and Stoneyford, each preserving to the 
present day its peculiarly Irish cognomen. The old road still open 
behind Danesfort House is a surviving remnant of the primitive 
highway by which we have travelled from the pass of" Bealach Ele" 
through Sheepstown and Danganbeg to ' ' Courtaur Castle," whence it 
leads to the village of Ballyda, and thence through the centre of the 
Old Racecourse ground to Bodalmore, 1 from which it ran to Bally- 
nalina, 2 formed the western boundary of Foulkstown, through the 
centre of Birchfield, 3 crossed the present Kells road a little south 
of Hoban's Bridge, as shown on the accompanying map, on which 
is also restored the former line of this road from Hoban's-bridge 4 to 
the angle at the back of Rose-hill House, from which the old road 



> " Bodalmore" probably means the great 
bottle. There was formerly a townland 
called " Bodalbeg," or the little bottle, In 
Kilferagh. Both belonged to James Forris- 
tal, of Kilferagh, as we find by an Jlnqui- 
sition of 24th May, 1621. 

2 Or " Ballyneleynagh," as in Inquisition 
taken at Gowran, 17th January, 1632. This 
means the town of Leynagh ; and Nicholas 
Ley, of the city of Waterford, the proprietor 
of the townland at the period of the Inqui- 
sition, probably derived his name and title 
to the place from the more ancient proprie- 
tors of this cognomen. 

3 Birchfield originally formed one town- 
land with that of Donnaghmore; the two 
were separated by the opening of the Kells 
road. The present name is derived from a 
Mr. Birch, who resided there, and erected 
the present dwelling-house, some time in the 
latter half of the last century (see " Post- 
chaise Companion,'' 1803, p. 476)v An ec- 
clesiastical college was established in Birch- 
field-house by Dr. Marum, immediately before 
he was consecrated bishop. Of this college, 
the present bishop, Dr. Walsh, was president 
for sixteen years ; and during this period, 
owing to his judicious and economical ma- 
nagement of the funds, a sum of £14,000 
was accumulated, which sum, with the con- 
tributions of all the priests of the diocese, 
was expended in erecting St. Kyran's Col- 
lege in this city. The first stone of it was 
laid by the late Rev. Nicholas Shearman, 
P. P. of St. Patrick's, on St. Kyran's Day, 
1836, Bishop Kin«ella being unavoidably 
absent. 

« Hoban's Bridge derives its name from 
an awful catastrophe which occurred there 
in the year 1826. Michael Hoban tenanted 
the house next the bridge on the north side 
of the road, and whieh appears to have been 



built in the gap through which the old road 
described in the text passed over to " Rose 
Hill." Hoban was a public carrier, and 
had his horse loaded for Waterford early on 
a summer day. He determined to dine at 
home, and accordingly conducted his loaded 
horse to his house ; and on the road opposite 
the small yard that separated his house from 
the road, he disengaged the horse, and threw 
back the car on its long-heeled shafts. The 
load consisted of calicos, tickens, knives, 
&c, and in the centre of all a cask of gun- 
powder. The car remained in the position 
described for about an hour, when, from 
some cause never since discovered, the pow- 
der ignited, and the most terrific explosion 
ensued. Hoban's son was seated on a stone 
bench, which is still shown outside the gate 
on the road ; he was blown into fragments 
across the fields. Three other individuals 
suffered a similar fate. Hoban's wife and 
daughter were preparing his repast. The 
roof was lifted off the house, and blown over 
the country, whilst the three remained 
amazed and unhurt between the uncovered 
walls. The trees and every object above 
the level of the furious current were mowed 
down ; the iron binding on the wheels of 
the cart was twisted into every imaginable 
shape, as if writhing under intense agony. 
The disjointed limbs, charred and smoked, of 
the four victims already mentioned, were 
scattered over the fields. Three stacks of 
corn and a barn of potatoes were consumed. 
This account is from the narrative of an eye- 
witness, who was present an hour after the 
explosion, and who witnessed its destroying 
effects. Since then the bridge over the 
Bregach River there has been called " Ho- 
ban's Bridge." It is so named on the Ord- 
nance Survey, and will probably preserve 
the same title through all future generations. 
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is still open across by the County Gaol, and is known as Laun-a- 
matheen. It aims directly at the " Irishtown," which it entered by 
the same ford and at the same point as Bohur-na-thoundish and 
Bohur-caoic. 

An interesting and legitimate speculation presents itself here 
respecting the antiquity and origin of those roadways. Besides 
their historic associations already noticed, they must from early 
times have formed the mediums of communication between the line 
of "baillies" or townland villages stationed along their respective 
courses, and whose remote origin is implied in their peculiarly Irish 
titles. That the construction of these roads was anterior to the 
building of the " Hightown " or English part of Kilkenny, is di- 
rectly proved by the fact that they aim directly at, converge, and 
unite to enter the Irishtown, though all the roadways of more mo- 
dern construction intersect them at sundry angles in order to ap- 
proach the " Hightown." The old ways ran through our suburbs 
nearly parallel with the town walls subsequently erected; and if 
our present city had existence when these roads were being con- 
structed, it certainly would have invited their respective entrances 
within its walls. But whether the ancient paths approached the 
" Irishtown" for the purpose of finding a more convenient pass up 
the valley of the Nore, through " Bearna-Glasana," or whether our 
present Irishtown was not itself an ancient " baillie," as Holin- 
shed, Stanihurst, Ledwich, and others assert, we shall not inquire 
here, as the present paper has already exceeded its contemplated 
bounds. In a future communication, however, I shall submit some 
interesting topographical evidence touching on this subject, when I 
propose to inquire whether the locality now known as the Butts- 
green may have constituted the centre of an ancient " baillie " an- 
terior to the erection of " Irishtown" proper, which there can be no 
doubt is as English in origin as the " Englishtown " itself; and 
whether the primitive hamlet, if such existed, formed the " Baillie- 
Gael-loch" of Ledwich, or the " Cill-Cainnigh" of O'Heerin, may 
prove an interesting subject of investigation. 



